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Intended for use by the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry of the United States Senate, this publication 
(1) provides background information on the Department of 
Agriculture's child nutrition programs, (2) describes the legislative 
history of the programs and their specific components, and (3) 
outlines policy alternatives for consideration in the event that 
budget reductions in the programs occur. Programs covered include the 
national school lunch program; the school breakfast program; the 
child care food program; the summer food service program; the special 
milk program; the special supplemental food program for women, 
infants, and children; the commodity supplemental food program; the 
nutrition education and training program; and the state 
administrative expenses program. Tables indicate the anticipated 
level of savings resulting from the Reconciliation Acts of 1980 and 
1981. Options for changes in two or more programs, as well as options 
for changes in individual programs, are specified. Concluding remarks 
briefly focus on general characteristics of the^ child nutrition 
programs that may attract future congressional attention but for 
which no specific legislative options have been included in this 
committee publication. (RH) 
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FOREWORD 



The programs generally classified as ''child nutrition programs" 
within the U.S. Department of Agriculture often do not receive the 
same degree of attention from Senators who are sometimes preoc- 
cupied, and understandably so, with agricultural issues of impor- 
tance to their States. 

However, the Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry does have jurisdiction over these programs. As such, we 
have the responsibility for oversight and for legislative initiatives 
which may be necessary. 

These programs are important. They operate in every State of 
the Nation.. The estimated cost for these programs during the cur- 
rent fiscal year, 1983, is $4.7 billion. 

Numerous legislative changes were made in these programs 
during fiscal year 1982 as a result of the Omnibus Budget Recon- 
ciliation Act of 1981. While the administration made a number of 
recommendations for further reforms for fiscal year 1983 (which 
began October 1, 1982), none of those affecting child nutrition pro- 
grams were adopted. 

It is widely reported that the overall fiscal year 1983 and 1984 
budget deficit will be between $150 and $200 billion in each year. 

In light of this budgetary situation, it seems certain that further 
consideration will be given during 1983 to budget reductions. 
I'.ideed, numerous reports have suggested that reductions are being 
considered in the nutrition area by tht administration, both within 
ti\e largest program— the $11.6 billion food stamp program— and 
possibly the other programs comprising child nutrition as well. 

As a contingency, I have asked the staff of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition, and Foresty to prepare a committee print to 
accomplish three objectives: 

(1) To provide a basic understanding of the day-to-day oper- 
ation.^ of the programs within the Department of Agriculture 
known as "child nutrition programs"; 

(2) To provide helpful legislative history on the origin and 
background of these programs and specific components thereof; 
and 

(3) To provide reasonable policy alternatives for considera- 
tion in the event that budget reductions in these programs are 
necessary. 

I want to emphasize that I am not necessarily advocating that 
reductions be made in these programs. Rather, it is my belief that 
if such proposals are forthcoming, either from administration rec- 
ommendations or other Budget Committee reconciliation instruc- 
tions, this committee should be prepared to discuss whatever oro- 
posals may be made — as well as possible alternatives. I did not sup- 
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port all of the administration's 1981 reductions in the child nutri- 
tion area, but did seek some alternatives at that time, some of 
vyhich seemed to be more favorably received than the administra- 
tion s. I do not know what changes, if any. the administration is 
contemplating for fiscal year 1984. Nevertheless, we would be well- 
advised to be prepared. 

I have asked the staff to draft policy alternatives following sever- 
al important guidelines: To target benefits to the most needy, to 
provide 'administrative simplicity and, where possible, uniformity, 
and to make the most efficient use of Federal tax dollars. 

It is often said that our children are our Nation's most precious 
resource. We mup( be diligent to care for them. At the same time 
we must not let our love for children blind us to Haws which may 
exist in these programs or economies which can be made without 
adverse impact on poor children. Federal programs, such as those 
in the nutrition area, should be aimed especially at caring for these 
unfortunate children whose parents are unable to provide for them 
adequately through no fault of their own. 

Over the years Congress has been moyt generous in support of 
these programs. Indeed, in some cases, we may have provided a 
range of programs which some argue cau no longer be afforded in 
these times of budget restraint. 

I would prefer that the overall Federal fiscal picture was one 
that did not require economy measures. Inasmuch as we may be 
faced with the need for reductions, however, I believe that the 
members of the Committee should be well versed in options that 
could be considered. While not all members of the Committee may 
agree with all of its contents, this committee print will be inform- 
ative and helpful in providing an understanding of these programs, 
their legislative history, as well as providing a basis for informed 
discussion on possible reforms. 

Jesse Helms, Chairman. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This committee print is provided in order to accomplish the ob- 
jectives set out by Chairman Helms, as outlined in the foreword: 

(1) To provide a basic understanding of the day-to-day oper- 
ations of the programs within the Department of Agriculture 
known as "child nutrition programs"; 

(2) To provide helpful legislative history on the origin and 
background of these programs and specific components thereof; 
and 

(3) To provide reasonable policy alternatives for considera- 
tion in the event that budget reductions in these programs are 
necessary. 

As noted in the Chairman's foreword, the guiding principles in 
developing policy alternatives were to target benefits to the most 
needy, to provide administrative simplicity and, where possible, 
uniformity, and to make the most efficient use of Federal tax dol- 
lars. 

Policy alternatives that are included in this report should not be 
construed as all inclusive. Alternatives have been gleaned from 
previous legislation, previous operation of the programs, and pro- 
posals which have been speculated on or reported about in the 
media. In those cases in which previous legislative proposals are in- 
cluded as current alternatives, it should be understood that their 
inclusion does not necessarily indicate the continued support of the 
original sponsor; however, where concepts have been publicly iden- 
tified with a Senator, Congressman, the administration, or outside 
organization, they will be so identified in this committee print. 

Many of the programs lend themselves to incremental reforms 
such as changing the Federal reimbursement rates for various pro- 
grams. Obviously, savings can be achieved by reducing the reim- 
bursement levels. The combination of reimbursement changes in 
this respect is almost limitless. Therefore, these have not been in- 
cluded. Rather, the alternatives represent programmatic reform al- 
ternatives. 

Much assistance in the preparation of this committee print has 
been furnished by the Congressional Research Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress, the Congressional Budget Office, the General 
Accounting Office, the Food and Nutrition Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Office of Inspector General of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. However, the furnishing of information 
on various programs or policy options should not be construed as a 
recommendation by these organizations, unless specifically identi- 
fied as such. 

The Food and Nutrition Service of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture is responsible for the oyerall administration of the nine 

(1) 
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programs popularly referred to as child nutrition programs. These 
programs include the following: national school lunch program 

NSLP]; school breakfast program [SBP]; child care food program 
"CCFP]; summer food service program [SFSPl; special milk program 

SMP]; special supplemental food program for women, infants, and 
children [SSFP or WIC]; commodity supplemental food program; 
nutrition education and training program [NET]; and State admin- 
istration expenses [SAE]. 

A description and history of each of these programs is included 
in the next section of this committee print. Options involving indi- 
vidual programs and combinations of programs are described in 
later sections. 
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DESCRIPTION AND HISTORY OF PROGRAMS 



National School Lunch Program 

The national school lunch program is the oldest and largest of 
the child nutrition programs operated by the Food and Nutrition 
Service [FNS] of the Department of Agriculture. It is also the only 
child nutrition program for which a State contribution of any kind 
is required. 

The Federal contribution for fiscal year 1982 was $2.9 billion- 
including all commodities. Federal assistance is provided through 
several means; the largest is cash assistance to States on behalf of 
local schools that serve the lunch meals. A uniform level of both 
cash and commodities is provided for every lunch sei'ved, regard- 
less of the family income of those served. Additional cash amounts 
are provided on behalf of children receiving free or reduced-price 
lunches. 

Eligible institutions that may participate in the program are 
public and private nonprofit schools and public or licensed nonprof- 
it residential child care institutions. Private schools charging aver- 
age yearly tuitions of $1,500 or more may not participate in the 
program, nor in any other FNS programs. 

Within the lunch program— and other child nutrition programs 
as well — there are two types of participation — schools and children. 
First, the institution in which a child is enrolled must be a school 
that participates in the program. The school lunch program is 
available in 95 percent of all public schools— representing 98 per- 
cent of all public schoolchildren. Twenty-nine percent of all private 
schools are participating in the program providing access to 41 per- 
cent of all children attending private schools. These percentages 
represent 81 percent of all schools — public and private — and 92 per- 
cent of all schoolchildren. (Note: These percentages are based on 
fiscal year 1981 data from the Food and Nutrition Service. While 
there has been a slight decline in the total number of participating 
schools and children since fiscal year 1981, the proportionate par- 
ticipation among schools and children appears to have been con- 
stant.) 

Second, each child within a participating school is eligible to re- 
ceive or purchase a school lunch or he may choose not to do so. Ap- 
proximately 56 percent of all children in schools and other institu- 
tions where the program is available regularly participate in the 
school lunch program, as demonstrated in the accompanying table: 

(3) 
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ENROLLMENT OF CHILDREN SERVED BY THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM-FISCAL YEAR 1982 



Numbcf o( 
pjrticipjtinK 
institutions 



[nfollmeni of 
cttildren Mitiin 
participalinR 
inslilulions ' 



AveraRC luncti 

pfograni 
pjiticipatiun < 



luncti prof>ram 
p.irticipjtion as 
pefwnt of 
ciirollmcnl 



ScfiHs (public and private) , 

Resicffintial chile! rafo institutions (public, and private) 



8M43 
3.900 



41.151 
184 



23.1 
.1 



55.2 
73.0 



Total 



91.343 



41,335 



23.2 



56.3 



'jOii'.'A' T'xx^ and flutntion Serv'ce. US, Department of Agriculture. 



Those students who do not participate in the national school 
lunch program often receive lunch through bag lunches prepared 
at home, at off-school sites— such as homes or restaurants— or 
other means, such as a la carte food service provided at some 
schools, or they choose not to eat. In one study of public schoolchil- 
dren done in 1981, prior to changes made by the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981, FNS found that 61.4 percent of such 
children participated in the school lunch program on any given 
day, and 80 percent participated at some time during the week. 

Participation rates vary within grade levels. According to the 
1981 study of public schools cited above, 68 percent of elementary 
schoolchildren participated, 64 percent of junior high public school- 
children, and 49 percent of senior high students, for an average 
public school participation rate of 62 percent of all children. More 
recent figures by grade level are unavailable; however, the total 
participation, including private schools and other institutions, for 
fiscal year 1982, as cited earlier, was 56 percent. 



In order to receive Federal reimbursements, school meals must 
meet nutritional guidelines specified by the Secretary of Agricul- 
Lure which are intended to ensure that such meals provide one- 
third of a student*s daily nutritional needs. Federal reimburse- 
ments are made to States on behalf of participating schools based, 
at least partially, on the level of the family income of the partici- 
pating students. Students fall into three categories for reimburse- 
ment purposes — free, reduced price, and paid. 

Currently students eligible for a free lunch are those from fami- 
lies with incomes at or below 130 percent of the poverty line. This 
is the same as the gross income eligibility standard for the food 
stamp program. Indeed, beginning July 1, 1983, free category for a 
school lunch is automatically linked to food stamp eligibility. No 
charge may be made for lunches served to students participating in 
the free lunch category. 

Reduced-price lunches may be served to students from families 
whose incomes fall between 130 and 185 percent of the poverty 
line. Such students may be required by the school to contribute as 
much as 40 cents per lunch of their own money. 

Paying students are those from families with incomes above 185 
percent of poverty. There''is no Federal limit on the lunch price 
v/hich may be charged to' paying students. 



FEDKRAL REIMBURSEMENTS 
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In describing eligibility for the lunch program, and the breakfast 
and child care programs, income category of the student is fre- 
quently identified by the reimbursement level of the meal— that is, 
free reimbursement rate represents someone from a household 
with income at or below 130 percent of poverty. This is especially 
appropriate in referring to free and reduced-price eligibility. While 
this is predominantly true for paid lunches as well, it may not be 
universally so. It is conceivable that a meal served in the paid cate- 
gory—usually to a student with family income over 185 percent of 
poverty— is actually received and paid for by a student with a 
lower income level who for various reasons chooses not to apply for 
a free or reduced-price lunch, although he is eligible to do so. 

All income eligibility guidelines are derived from the poverty 
guidelines issued by the Office of Management and Budget, and are 
updated annually. 

The following table shows the current annual, as well as month- 
ly, eligibility guidelines for free, 130 percent, and reduced-price 
lunches, 185 percent, by household size, and compared with 100 
percent of 0MB poverty guidelines. 

INCOME ELIGIBILITY STANDARDS FOR FREE AND REDUCED-PRICE LUNCHES IN THE SCHOOL LUNCH 
PROGRAM, JULY 1,1982-JUNE 30, 1983 



130 percent (Free) 185 percent (Reduced price) 100 percent 

Household siie — — -- 



Monlh Yejf Month Year Monlh Year 



1 $507 56.080 $722 $8,660 $390 $4,680 

2 674 8.090 959 11,510 518 6,220 

3 841 10.090 1,197 14,360 647 7,760 

4 1.008 12,090 1.434 17,210 775 9,300 

5 1,174 14,090 1,671 20,050 903 10,840 

6 1,341 16,090 1,908 22.900 1,032 12.380 

7 1.508 18.100 2.146 25.750 1.160 13.920 

8 1,675 20.100 2.383 28.600 1.288 15.460 

Each addtttonal + 167 +2.000 +238 +2.851) +128 +1.540 



These income guidelines are also relevant for eligibility in other 
programs administered by the Food and Nutrition Service. 

The current composition of the students participating in the 
school lunch program, according to FNS, is as follows: free, 43 per- 
cent; reduced price, 7 percent; and paid, 50 percent. 

The following table shows individual State participation levels: 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 

(Lunches served fiscal year 1982— in thousands) 



State 



Total lunches served 



Paid 



Reduced price 



Free 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut .. 
Delaware 



Total 



34.004 


6.744 


47.335 


88.083 


3.547 


391 


1.888 


5.826 


17.660 


2.703 


16.107 


36.470 


21.406 


3.393 


21.470 


46.269 


97.574 


21.848 


176.792 


296.214 


27.698 


3.121 


12.178 


42.997 


19.618 


2.857 


12.942 


35.417 


4.243 


482 


3.552 


8.377 
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SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM-Continued 

(Lunches served fiscal year 1982— in thousands] 

Total lunches served 





Paid Reduced price 


Free 


Total 


District of Columbia 


1,002 


275 


7,590 


7,867 


Florida 




13,077 


74,563 


160,248 


Georgia 


73,363 


8,729 


59,289 


141,381 


Guam 




304 


1.371 


3,041 






2,059 


6,346 


23^336 


Idaho 


11,229 


1,424 


5,005 


17,658 


Illinois 




6,853 


73,852 


145^624 


Indiana 


71,099 


3,837 


21.286 


96.222 






3,239 


11,139 


60.504 


Kansas 


29.970 


3,250 


9,881 


43^101 


Kentucky 


39,660 


6.304 


32,650 


78,614 


Louisiana 


50,479 


. 6,764 


47,029 


104,272 






2,633 


7,556 


19.154 


Maryland 


28,311 


3,367 


22,090 


53768 






4,762 


28,465 


77^529 


Michigan 


59,044 


5,975 


46,890 


111,909 






5.153 


15.334 


73,143 






5.949 


39,848 


62,768 




48,558 


5.196 


30,201 


83,955^ 


Montana 




819 


3,451 


13.574 


Nebraska 


19,251 


2.343 


6,118 


27,712 




6,187 


526 


2,638 


9,351 


New Hampshire 


9,907 


1,188 


3,208 


14.303 


New Jersey 




6,728 


42,306 


92.529 


New Mexico 


9,030 


2,545 


14,472 


26^047 


New York 




15,774 


137,779 


239,495 


North Carolina 


63,331 


11,273 


58,946 


133 550 


North Dakota 


10,454 


1.006 


2,569 


14,029 


Ohio 




8,840 


57^454 


156,680 


Oklahoma 


33,793 


4,176 


18,'23G 


56.'205 


Oregon 


24,035 


2,214 


11,745 


37,994 


Pennsylvania 


108.651 


12,136 


51 893 


llL,\)0\J 


Puerto Rico 


4,232 


8,423 


67701 


80,356 


Rhode Island 


2,901 


772 


5,323 


8.996 


South Carolina 


31,700 


5,875 


37,930 


75,505 


South Dakota 


8,279 


1,268 


4,327 


13,874 




46,966 


5,774 


40,155 


92.895 


Texas 




19.533 


121,912 


267,923 


Utah 


23.319 


3,064 


6,558 


32,941 


Vermont 


4,278 


700 


2,599 


7,577 


Virginia 


55,017 


6.913 


34.516 


96.446 


Virgin Islands 




487 


2,394 


3.278 


Washington 


28,023 


3,491 


17.586 


49,100 


West Virginia 


18,203 


2,991 


15,153 


36.347 




47,473 


4,829 


17,712 


70,014 


Wyoming 


6,597 


464 


1,258 


8,319 


American Samoa 


85 


0 


1,123 


1,208 


Northern Marianas 


18 


0 


732 


750 


Trust Territory 


2 


4 


4,320 


4,326 


Department of Defense 


1,642 


366 


204 


2,212 


Total 


1,880.682 


265,214 


1,624,067 


3,769.963 



The percentage of public schoolchildren receiving free, reduced- 
price, and paid meals by grade levels is shown below: 
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DISTRIBUTION BY PERCENTAGE OF FREE, REDUCED PRICE, AND PAID REIMBURSEMENTS WITHIN 





VARIOUS SCHOOL LEVELS, FISCAL YEAR 1981 








[Public schools only] 








Elementary Junior high 


Senior high 


Average 




40 36 

8 7 

52 57 


30 
5 

64 


37 
7 

56 



Source: Food and Nutrition Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 



RESIDENTIAL CHILD CARE INSTITUTIONS 

While the school lunch program is most commonly associated 
with schools, as noted earlier, the program is also operational in 
public and private nonprofit child care institutions. These institu- 
tions include a variety of child care facilities, including orphan- 
ages, hospitals, correctional institutions, and some schools for the 
physically and mentally handicapped. These institutions may also 
participate in the school breakfast program. 

In fiscal year 1982, residential child care institutions received 
$40 million in school lunch reimbursements, and an additional $20 
million in school breakfast reimbursements. 

These institutions \yere incorporated into the school lunch pro- 
gram under the 1975 amendments to the National School Lunch 
Act and the Child Nutrition Act of 1966. Of all residential child 
care institutions participating in the school lunch program, 44 per- 
cent are private while 56 percent are public institutions. 

SECTION 4: GENERAL ASSISTANCE 

As noted earlier. Federal assistance for school lunches takes sev- 
eral forms. Basic, or regular assistance — known as section 4 fund- 
ing, because it is authorized under section 4 of the National School 
Lunch Act — is provided for all meals served that meet Federal nu- 
trition requirements. For the 1982-83 school year, the current basic 
rate is 11 cents per lunch for every student served, regardless of 
the income level of the student's family. Section 4 assistance is pro- 
vided in the form of cash payments to schools. 

An additional 2 cents per lunch is added to the section 4 basic 
assistance reimbursement level in school food authorities in which 
60 percent or more of the lunches in the second preceding year 
were served at free or reduced price reimbursement levels. A 
school food authority is an administrative unit. In the case of 
public schools, the school food authority is probably the school dis- 
trict. In the case of private schools or residential child care institu- 
tions, however, the authority may consist of just one school or insti- 
tution. 

This 2-cent differential payment had its origin in the Omnibus 
Reconciliation Act of 1980 which affected reimbursement rates for 
fiscal year 1981. It was a result of an exemption provided for cer- 
tain school districts when a 2.5-cent reduction was otherwise legis- 
lated in the then existing reimbursement rates under section 4, 
special assistance. Only school food authorities where 60 percent or 
more of the meals served were to free or reduced-price students 
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were eligible for the exception. The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 198J, which effected cutbacks for all schools, reduced the dif- 
ferential to 2 cents. The 2-cent level was created with the stated 
intention of mitigating the effect of reimbursement reductions, 
again for schools where 60 percent or more of participating stu- 
dents received free or reduced-price lunches. The 2 cent higher dif- 
ferential funding was provided for 31 percent of all lunches served 
during fiscal year 1982. The higher reimbursement level is availa- 
ble for all lunches within the school food authority— including paid 
ones— as long as 60 percent or more of the meals are served to free 
and reduced-price students. 

STATE MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 

As noted, the school lunch program is the only FNS program 
which requires any State contribution, or State match. It is the 
basic cash assistance funds provided under section 4 that are re- 
quired to be matched by the States. 

States are now essentially required to provide matching funds 
equal to as much as 30 percent of the total amount of Federal 
funds provided for all section 4 assistance, for free, reduced price, 
and paid meals. The 1980-81 section 4 assistance by the Federal 
Cyovernment was $708 million; the match required State contribu- 
tions totaling $200 million. However,. States can, and some do, pro- 
vide more than the minimum that is required. 

The 30-percent requiremf^nt affects only those States in which 
the State average per capita income is equal to or exceeds the na- 
tional average. If the State average is less than the national aver- 
age, an apphcable State percentage is reduced proportionately. Ap- 
proximately 33 States and 5 territories have average per capita 
income lower than the national average and therefore their re- 
quired contribution is less than 30 percent. Several territories 
match with 10 percent or less. The lowest State is Mississippi with 
an approximate match of 21 percent. 

_ The following chart details the 1980 and 1981 State per capita 
income and the corresponding percentage match required for the 
appropriate school year: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE— NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH 

PROGRAM 

(Sec. 4 fTulliplicatiw {jctofs by State lor school years 1983 and 1984) 



30 per capita 1981 oe^ Mnita State revenue 
(number) (numtxr) 



0.2359416 $8,219 -0.2350300 

.3000000 13,763 .3000000 

.2769982 9,754 .2789248 

.2290096 8,044 .2300257 

.3000000 11,923 .3000000 

.3000000 11,215 .3000000 

.3000000 12.816 .3000000 

.3000000 11,095 .3000000 

.3000000 13,539 .3000000 

.2834576 10,165 .2906777 

.2543745 8,934 .2554761 

.1919231 6,711 .1919073 



Aiaijama 57433 

Alaska 1 2,790 

8791 

A^S!f^5 7^268 

Caiiforna 10 938 

Colorado 10025 

Connecticut '. 11720 

Delavvare 10339 

District of Columbia ' 12 039 

^'orirfa Z 8!996 

Georgia 3073 

t^'J^^ 6,091 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE— NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH 

PROGRAM— Continued 



[Sec. 4 multtplication [actors by State (or school years 1983 and 1984] 



State 


1980 per capita 
income ' 


btate revenue 
factors 1933 '' 
(number) 


1981 po' cjptta 
income ^ 


otSle ffiVfcilOe 

tactors j9d4'* 
(numtwr) 




10.101 


.3000000 


11,036 


.3000000 


Idaho 


8.056 


.2538389 


8,937 


.2555619 


Illinois 


10,521 


.3000000 


11.576 


.3000001' 


Indiana 


8,936 


.2815671 


9,720 


.2779525 


Iowa 


9,358 


.2948640 


10,474 


.2995139 


Kansas 


9.983 


.3000000 


10,813 


.3000000 


Kentucky 


7,613 


.2398803 


8,420 


.2407778 


Louisiana 


8,458 


.2665056 


9,518 


.2771762 


Maine 


7.925 


.2497112 


8,535 


.2440663 


Maryland 


10,460 


.3000000 . 


11,47/ 


.3000GOO 


Massachusetts 


10,125 


.3000000 


11.123 


.3000000 


Michigan 


9 950 


.3000000 


10,790 


..1000000 


Minnesota 


9,724 


.3000000 ■■ 


1076S 


.3000000 


Mississippi 


6 580 


.2073312 


7.408 


.2118387 


Missouri . 


8 982 


.2830165 


9^651 


.2759794 


Montana 


8 536 


.2689633 


9^410 


2B9087S 


Nebraska 


.. . . 9 365 


^2950845 


10^366 


.2964255 


Nevada 


10 727 


.3000000 


11,576 


.3000090 


New Hampshire 


9 131 


.2877114 


9,994 


2857878 


New jersey . 


10 924 


.3000000 


12!l27 


30000(10 


New Mexico 


7 841 


.2470644 


8^529 


2438948 


New York . . . 


10 260 


.3000000 


11,466 


.3000000 


North Carolina 


7 819 


.2463712 


8.649 


.2473263 


North Dakota . ... 


8 747 


.2756118 


10^213 


.2920503 


Ohio 


9 462 


.2981410 


10^313 


.2949099 


Oklahoma 


9,116 


^2872387 


lo!247 


'2930226 


Oregon 


9.317 


.2935721 


10,008 


.286188? 


Pennsylvania , 


9,434 


.2972587 


10.370 


.2965399 


Puerto Rico 


3.462 


.1090852 


3,776 


.1079785 


Rhode Island... 


9,444 


.2975738 


10,153 


.2903346 


Samoa, AmerlCv ■ 


1,808 


.0569688 


1,992 


.0569ij31 


South Carolina 


7,266 


.2289465 


8,039 


.2298828 


South Dakota 


7,806 


.2459616 


8,833 


.2525879 


Tennessee 


7,720 


.2432518 


8,447 


.2415499 


Texas 


9,545 


.3000000 


10,729 


.3000000 


Trust Territory 


944 


.0297448 


1,040 


.0297398 


Utah 


7,649 


.2410146 


8,313 


.2377180 


Vermont 


7,827 


.2466233 


8,723 


.2494424 


Virginia , 


9,392 


.2959353 


10,349 


.29593S4 


Virgin Islands 


7,209 


.2271505 


7,944 


.2271661 


Washington 


10,309 


.3000000 


11,277 


.3000000 


West Virginia 


7,800 


.2457725 


8.377 


.2395482 


Wisconsin 


9,348 


.2945489 


10,035 


.2359603 


Wyoming , 


10,898 


.3000000 


11,665 


.3OC000O 


Northern Mariana Islands , 


2,065 


.0650667 


2,275 


.0650558 



>Pef capita inconie. certified by ttie Department of &3mmerce, on wtiicti ttie scfwol year 1983 State revenue factors are based, 

2 This factor wtien multiplied by sec. 4 funds, for all luncties. used for ttie period July 1, 1980 tfirougfi June 30, 1981. will rtetefuiine the State 
revenue matctiing requirement for tfie period July 1. 1982 ttirougfi June 30, \m (Scfioot year 1983). 

=»Per capita income on wfiicti tt;e scfiool year 1984 State revenue factors are based. The national average per capita income was $10 491 in 
1981. Per capita income is for the most recent calendar year lor which data are available. 

*This factor when multiplied by sec. 4 funds, for all lunches, used (or the period July 1. 1980 through June 30. 1981, will determine the Slitp 
revenue matching requirement for the period July 1, 1983 through June 30, 19S4 (School year 1984). 

Source: Food and Nutrition Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The percentage for a school year is based on per capita income 
information from the second preceding year. 

The matching requirement was changed as a result of the Omni- 
bus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981. Prior to 1981, the State con- 
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tribution was based on the total section 4 Federal funding level 
from the previous school year. 

The 19S1 act specified that, for future years, Federal section 4 
funding for the 1980-81 school year would be used as the ''base'' on 
• which all future State contributions would be figured. If the match 
had remained tied to the Federal funds provided, the State contri- 
bution would have been proportionately reduced because the Fed- 
eral funds for section 4 were reduced pursuant to the same leg- 
islation. Thus, the only variable factor for future years is what 
percentage of the 1980-81 section 4 Federal reimbursement will be 
required of each State, based on the annually updated State per 
capita income. 

Because the Federal reimbursements for section 4 were reduced 
by the 1981 act, the percentage of section 4 funding contributed by 
the States has been effectively increased for the short term. This 
will remain the case until such time as section 4 Federal funding is 
higher than it v/as in the 1980-81 school year. As section 4 reim- 
bursements are indexed annually, the Federal percentage of total 
section 4 expenditures will increase and correspondingly will 
reduce the percentage contributed by States. Prior to 1981, that 
percentage was 27.8 percent. The effective State matching rate 
during 1982 was 49 percent. 

SECTION 11: SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 

Section 11 of the National School Lunch Act provides additional 
cash reimbursement for students whose family income falls into 
the free or reduced-price category, that is at or below 130 or be- 
tween 130 and 185 percent of poverty, respectively. 

Current additional reimbursement rates for the 1982-83 school 
year are 104 cents for each free lunch and 64 cents for each re- 
duced-price lunch. 

Thus, the current maximum Federal cash reimbursement for 
school lunch assistance is 115 cents for free, 75 cents for reduced 
price, and 11 cents for paid lunches. These rates are 2 cents higher 
in school food authorities where over 60 percent of the meals are 
served to free and reduced-price students. 

MANDATED (OR ENTITLEMENT) COMMODITY ASSISTANCE 

In addition to cash, authority for commodity assistance to school 
lunch programs is provided under sections 6 and 14 of the National 
School Lunch Act, section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 (some- 
times called the Agricultural Act of 1935), and section 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. Commodity assistance is provided to par- 
ticipating schools and institutions in the form of actual commodity 
items to be used for lunch meals. Under section 6 of the National 
School Lunch Act a specific per lunch value of commodities is re- 
quired to be provided; the current commodity assistance rate is 11.5 
cents per lunch. This amount is a^nnually indexed to reflect 
changes in the Price Index for Food Used in Schools and Institu- 
tions. As with section 4 general assistance, commodity assistance is 
provided regardless of the family income of the participating child. 
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The commodity assistance is available for ea^Ii meal served, and 
is provided to each State based on their estimated number of 
lunches that will be provided during the coming school year. 

BONUS COMMODITIES 

In addition to the mandated commodities, the school lunch pro- 
gram may also receive ''bonus commodities." This commodity dis- 
tribution system allows the Secretary to donate surplus or price- 
support commodities. Such contributions may not be assessed 
against the State's mandatory allocation — or entitlement commod-. 
ities previously described. 

The amount of commodities distributed under the bonus program 
varies, from year to year, as do the specific types of commodities 
that are provided. The following chart shows the amount of man- 
dated commodities and bonus commodities provided during the 
past 10 years: 

MANDATED (OR ENTITLEMENT) AND BONUS COMMODITIES DISTRIBUTED TO SCHOOL LUNCH 

PROGRAMS, 1981-83 



[Dollars in millions] 





fisc3l yejr 


Mandated commodities 


Bonus commodities 


Value ot 
commodities 


Cents pef lunch 


col?ri CenlspeMunch 


1981 




$632.0 


•15.5/13.5 


$309.4 4 


1982 




439.2 


11.0 


339.5 9 


1983 




459.6 


11.5 


(2) (2) 



' Commodity rates were lowered effective Jan. I, 1981 as a result of changes enacted in the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1980. 
-•Not available. Bonus commodities to be fumistied during the current fiscal year and the cents-per-lunch value are nol yet known. 
Soufce- Food Nutrition Service. U.S. Department of AgricultufD. 



In recent years, the bonus commodities have been primarily 
dairy products. During fiscal year 1982, for instance, it is estimated 
that almost all of the bonus commodities were dairy products — 
milk, butter, and cheese. 

The commodities available under the bonus program are often 
used by schools to substitute for commodities which otherwise 
would be requested under the mandated commodity program. For 
instance, none of the mandated commodities were dairy products in 
fiscal year 1982, when 90.5 percent of bonus commodities were 
dairy oriented. 

Distribution of bonus commodities to schools is authorized under 
section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 which permits the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to prevent waste of commodity stocks 
acquired through its price support operations by donation to non- 
profit school lunch programs and under section 32 of the Act of 
August 24, 1935 which authorizes the distribution of surplus com- 
modities — which are usually imperishable products. 

The bonus program is not considered part of the anticipated Fed- 
eral subsidy, because frequently it is not announced or determined 
until midyear — or may be changed during the year. The Secretary 
is not permitted to use bonus commodities to take the place of 
mandated commodities. Nevertheless, bonus commodities often con- 
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tribute significally to the per meal subsidy — as noted in the previ- 
ous table. 

The value of bonus commodities varies from area to area. Some 
schools get more, but most receive some level of commodity assist- 
ance. During fiscal year 1982, bonus subsidies averaged 9 cents per 
meal. 

The following table delineates the Lotal Federal assistance pro- 
vided during the current year— excluding bonus commodities: 

FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PER MEAL SERVED IN THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM-JULY 1, 

1982— JUNE 30. 1983 



[In cents] 





Free 


Reduced pfice 


Paid 


Section 4: (General assistance) 

Section 11: (Special assistance) 

(>)mmcdiiies 


11 

104 

11.5 


11 
64 
11.5 


11 
0 

11.5 


Total ni?ndated federal assistance 


126.5 


86.5 


22.5 



LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

The school lunch program is the oldest and the largest of the nu- 
trition programs operated by the Food and Nutrition Service. 

The earliest assistance for school lunch program operations was 
begun in the 1930's, primarily as a result of an agricultural policy 
which placed emphasis on the disposal of surplus commodities. 

As early as 1932, some existing school lunch programs received 
Federal loans and agricultural surpluses. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation made loans to several towns in Missouri ■ to 
cover the cost of the preparation and serving of school lunches. In 
1933 and 1934 this work was expanded under the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
which served in 39 States. 

Beginning in 1935, new authority was established under section 
32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 to provide that surplus farm com- 
inodities could be provided to school lunch programs through a 
direct purchase and distribution program. 

From 1943 to 1946, the USDA conducted a new program under 
which section 32 funds were used to make cash grants to schools to 
enable them to purchase foods locally for the school lunch pro- 
gram—and school milk program. With the enactment of the 1944 
Agricultural Appropriations Act (Public Law 78-129), Congress for 
the first time authorized a specific amount of section 32 funds for 
the school lunch and milk programs without regard to the exist- 
ence of surpluses. 

National School Lunch Act — 194^ 

The major legislation governing the school lunch program was 
the adoption in 1946 of the National School Lunch Act (Public Law 
79-396). 

The act authorized appropriations "as may be necessary'.^ to 
* * safeguard the health and well-being of the Nation's children 
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and to encourage the domestic consumption of nutritious agricul- 
tural commodities and other food, by assisting the States, through 
grants-in-aid and other means, in providing an adequate supply of 
foods and other facilities for the establishment, maintenance, oper- 
ation, and expansion of nonprofit school-lunch programs/' 

The Secretary of Agriculture was authorized to make payments 
to States on a matching basis and according to a need formula. Sev- 
enty-five percent of the available funds were to be apportioned to 
the States on the basis of the number of schoolchildren in the State 
and the need for assistance in the State based on the relation of 
the per capita income in the United States to the per capita income 
in the State. Three percent of the total funds were to be reserved 
for use in Alaska, the Territory of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. The Secretary wai' to have available $10 million to 
provide nonfood assistance — equipment used on school premises for 
the storage, preparation, or senang of food for schoolchildren — for 
the school lunch program. Three percent of these funds as well 
were to be vefjen/ed for use in Alaska, the Territory of Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Three and one-half percent of 
the total funds were to b*? made available for the Secretary for ad- 
ministrative expenses. The remaining funds were to be used for the 
purchase of agricultura). commodities and other food to be distrib- 
uted to the participating* schools. States were required to match 
Federal funds as follov/s: 

Fiscal years 1947 to 1950— $1 for each Federal dollar; 
Fiscal years 1950 to 1955— $1.50 for each Federal dollar; and 
Fiscal year 1956 and thereafter — $3 for each Federal dollar. 
The program at this point consisted entirely of what is today 
general assistance, referred to as the section 4 program, so named 
because of its origination under section 4 of the National School 
Lunch Act. 

In any State where the per capita income was less than the per 
capita income of the United States, the matching required would 
be decreased by the percentage which the State per capita income 
was below the per capita income of the United States. The match- 
ing requirement could be satisfied with children's meal payments, 
as well as the reasonable value of "donated services, supplies, facil- 
ities, and equipment as certified.'* However the '^cost or value of 
land, or the acquisition, construction, or alteration of building or 
commodities donated by the Secretary, or of the Federal contribu- 
tions" could not be used to meet the matching requirement. 

The lunches ser\'ed by the participating schools were required to 
meet the nutritional requirements prescribed by the Secretary. 
Three types of lunch were authorized; type A, type B, and type C. 
The type A lunch was developed to meet one-third to one-half of 
the minimum daily nutritional requirements of a child 10 to 12 
years of age; certain adjustments in the meal could be made to 
meet the requirements of children of different ages. The type B 
lunch pxovided a supplementary lunch in those schools where ade- 
quate facilities were not available to provide the type A lunch. 
One-half pint of whole milk constituted the type C lunch. Maxi- 
mum reimbursement for these lunches was 9 cents for a type A 
lunch, 6 cents for a type B lunch, and 2 cents for a type C lunch. 
These reimbursement rates were reduced by 2 cents for t:ny 
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lunches which did not serve milk because the milk did not meet 
State and local standards regarding butterfat and sanitation. Any 
other lunch without milk was not reimbursable. Funding continued 
to go to the States on the basis of the need formula; these amounts 
merely served as maximum reimbursements which the Secretary 
could pay per lunch. 

Note.— The type A lunch is the only type of meal now served 
under tne school lunch program. 

Local school authorities were directed to serve lunches without 
cost or at a reduced price to those children determined by school 
authorities as being unable to pay the full cost. The law further 
stated that there was to be no physical segregation or discrimina- 
tion against any child who was unable to pay for his lunch. The 
schools were to utilize, insofar as practicable, surplus commodities 
in their lunch programs. The programs were to operate on a non- 
profit basis, and records and accounts were to be maintained. 

1949 

Qi^^om'^^' section 416 of the z\gricultural Act of 1949 (Public Law 
»l-4dy) authorized the Secretary to provide commodities acquired 
through price support operations to the school lunch program. The 
Comniodity Credit Corporation was authorized to donate commod- 
ities it had acquired, under its price support programs in order to 
prevent waste. The bonus commodities were in addition to those 
authorized under section 32 of the Agricultural Act of 1935. 

1962 

The first significant change in the school lunch program oc- 
curred in 1962 with the revision of the section 4 funding and the 
establishment— under Public Law 87-823— of new, separate fund- 
ing authority, section 11, for schools drawing attendance from low- 
income areas. Apportionment of funds to the States was changed so 
that It was to be based' on the participation rate for the State and 
the need as determined by State per capita income. Previous allo- 
cation was based on the number of children in the State— without 
regard to actual participation—as well as the assistance need rate. 
in?y^^^.^?^ ^^^^ program were appropriated for fiscal year 
lybb. Origmally, section 11 was intended for schools, rather than 
individual students, that were deemed needy. Specifically, the law 
provided special assistance to schools drawing attendance' from 
areas in which poor economic conditions exist, for the purpose of 
helping such schools to meet the requirement * * * of this act con- 
cerning the service of lunches to children unable to pay the full 
cost of such lunches. Apportionment for section 11 funding was to 
be based on participation in the preceding fiscal year and the as- 
sistance need rate. The selection of schools eligible for section 11 
mnding was determined by the State educational agency based on 
the following factors: (1) The economic condition of the area from 
which such schools draw attendance; (2) the needs of pupils in such 
schools for free or reduced-price lunches; (3) the percentages of free 
and reduced-price lunches being served in such schools to their 
pupils; (4) the prevailing price of lunches in such schools as com- 
pared with the average prevailing price of lunches served in the 
btate under this act; and (5) the need of such schools for additional 
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assistance as reflected by the financial position of the school lunch 
programs in such schools. 

Child Nutrition Act of 1966 

The next significant legislative changes affecting the school 
lunch program were made in the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 
Under this new act, Public Law 89-642, new funds were authorized 
for State administrative expenses. These were provided for State 
educational agencies to use in supervising and giving technical as- 
sistance to schools for the conduct of programs under this new act 
as well as the National School Lunch Act. Funds could also be used 
for the administration of additional activities under the school 
breakfast program, the nonfood assistance program, equipment as- 
sistance, and the general assistance program, section 11 of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act. 

1970 

In 1970, the law was changed to require for the first time that 
the Secretary establish uniform national guidelines for eligibility 
for free and reduced-price lunches. Public Law 91-248. Eligibility 
determinations for the program were to be made on the basis of an 
affidavit by the student s family. Schools were directed to give first 
priority for, free meals to the neediest children. In addition, the 
schools were mandated to announce publicly the eligibility require- 
ments for these programs. The maximum charge for a reduced- 
price meal could not exceed 20 cents. The 1970 law also revised the 
matching requirements so that State funds had to constitute a por- 
tion of the overall matching requirement. This insured that match- 
ing funds would not be comprised solely of students' meal charge 
payments. Language was also added prohibiting overt identification 
of children receiving free or reduced-price meals. Further, the 1970 
act provided an open-ended authorization for section 11 special as- 
sistance funds— the assistance created in the 1962 law— and direct- 
ed that such funds be available to any school serving free and re- 
duced-price lunches. 

In developing its uniform national guidelines in resDonse to the 
1970 law, USDA essentially used the Census Bureau's existing pov- 
erty guidelines with some variations, primarily for household size 
Poverty guidelines established by the Office of Management and 
Budget, widely used in income tested programs since the 1970's, 
had not yet been developed. Legislation in 1980 converted the 
school lunch program to the use of the 0MB guidelines for fiscal 
year 1981 and subsequent years. 

1971 

Under the Nixon administration, USDA originally issued regula- 
tions establishing 100 percent of USDA poverty guidelines as a 
minimum standard, but States could set a higher income limit if 
they chose to do so. However, subsequent regulations in October 
1971, established the 100-percent level as a maximum rather than 
a minimum, income eligibility level. 

Subsequently in 1971, in Public Law 92-153, Congress expressly 
estabhshed the poverty guidelines as minimum eligibility stand- 
ards, overturning the October 1971 regulations. 
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The same 1971 legislation also provided for the use of section 32 
funds to continue school lunch programs until a supplemental ap- 
propriation could be passed. Also, for the first time, a per meal re- 
imbursement figure was established. The reimbursement for sec- 
tion 4 (general assistance) had to average 6 cents for every lunch 
served w^ithin each State. This w^as fundamentally different from 
the maximum contribution rate — then set by the Secretary at 12 
cents. The 12 cents maximum contribution rate set a ceiling on the 
amount of Federal funds that a State could receive, but did not 
guarantee any specific or minimum amount of reimbursement. The 
national average reimbursement rate, w^hile permitting States to 
vary the amount they provided to individual schools, guaranteed 
that the States w^ould get at least an average of 6 cents for each 
meal served in their State. 

In addition, the new^ law^ established a guaranteed level of reim- 
bursement for free and reduced-price lunches under section 11 spe- 
cial assistance. Free lunches v^^ere to be reimbursed at a rate of 40 
cents or the cost of the meal, w^hichever was less; reduced-price 
meals were to be reimbursed at the lesser of either 40 cents, or the 
cost of the meal minus the highest price charged. The Secretary 
was permitted to provide a higher reimbursement for especially 
needy schools. 



In 1972, the school lunch program was modified to increase the 
average reimbursement rate for the general assistance program, 
section 4, from 6 to 8 cents per lunch. States could vary the per 
lunch rate within the State. 

The 1972 law. Public Law 92-433 also set for the first time specif- 
ic statutory minimum poverty guidelines, although some deviation 
by States could continue. The law required that children whose 
family income was below 100 percent of the Secretary's poverty 
guidelines would be eligible for a free lunch. The States had the 
option to establish eligibility for the free lunch program up to 25 
percent over the guidelines that is 125 percent of poverty. Eligibil- 
ity for the reduced-price-lunch program — which was elective at the 
option of States or schools within States — was to be set by the 
State not to exceed 50 percent above the Secretary's guidelines, 
that is, 150 percent of poverty. 

Disbursements to nonprofit private schools could be made direct- 
ly by the Secretary in the same manner and using the same reim- 
bursement rate as for those disbursements made by State educa- 
tional agencies. This was in order to assist private schools in those 
States where public law or State practice precluded the educational 
agency from making payments to private schools. 

Finally, the Secretary was prohibited from prescribing regula- 
tions which would prohibit the sale of foods sold in competition 
with child feeding programs if the proceeds from the sale of such 
competitive foods accrued to the schools or a school approved stu- 
dent organization. This action was effectively reversed by subse- 
quent 1977 legislation. 
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1973 

In 1978, Public Law 93-13 amended the law to allow States to re- 
ceive in cash, during fiscal year 1973, the difference between com- 
modities promised by USDA and those actually provided. This 
''cash-in-lieu of commodities** provision would trigger into effect if 
USDA supplied less than 90 percent of the commodities which had 
been promised. The level of commodities to be provided thus far 
had always been determined at the total discretion of the Secre- 
tary. The provision was in response to the fact that high-farm 
prices had made it difficult for USDA to purchase surplus and 
price-supported commodities for school feeding programs at the 
same level as was originally expected and the concern about what 
impact this might have on school feeding programs. Commodity as- 
sistance was valued at approximately 7 cents per lunch at that 
time. 

Later in 1973, Congress amended this authoriti^] to make this pro- 
vision for cash-in-lieu of commodities permanent (Public Law 93- 
150). ^ , , 

In the same year. Congress included a provision m the Agricul- 
ture and Consumer Protection Act of 1973 (Public Law 98-86) to 
provide the Secretary of Agriculture with authority to purchase 
sufficient amounts of ccmmodities for schools and other domestic 
food assistance programs from directly appropriated funds when 
surplus or price-supported conimodities were not available. Prior to 
that time, USDA was not permitted to purchase or acquire surplus 
commodities for the school lunch program unless such items were 
in surplus or selling below price-support levels. 

Also in 1978, in Public Law 93-150, Congress increased the gen- 
eral assistance, section 4, reimbursement rate, from 8 cents to 10 
cents per lunch. The additional special assistance, section 11, reim- 
bursement rates were set at 45 cents for free and 10 cents less than 
the free rate— 35 cents— for reduced-price lunches. 

This 1978 act was also important in that it established for the 
first time that the reimbursement rates mandated in the law were 
to be automatically indexed to inflation. The law required that the 
rates be a^-^justed semiannually, each January and July, to reflect 
the changes in the series for Food Away From Home for the most 
recent 6-month period for which such data are available. 

In addition to reimbursement rate changes, the State optional 
eligibility cut off level for the reduced-price-lunch program was 
raised to 75 percent above the Secretary's poverty guidelines, that 
is, 175 percent of poverty for 1 year. A minimum 100 percent of 
poverty was still provided, but States could increase, from 150 to 
175 percent of poverty, the maximum cutoff level. 

im 

In 1974, the provision which permitted States to set income 
guidelines for reduced-price lunches, where offered, at 75 percent 
above the Secretary's poverty guidelines was made permanent 
(Public Law 98-826). 
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1.975 



Congress included in the legislation a provision requiring that 
beginning in fiscal year 1975 a level of commodity assistance 
valued at 10 cents per lunch be provided for all school lunches 
Ihis amount was to be adjusted annually for changes in the Con- 
sumer Price Index. 

Under legislation enacted in 1975 (Public Law 94-105) States 
were required for the first time to offer reduced-price lunches to 
children meeting specified income criteria. Prior to this point the 
reduced-price segment of the program was operational at the 
option of the State, and eligibility guidelines were flexible, up to 
l^u "^^^n-""} poverty guidelines, again at the option of the State 
The 1970 law required that children with incomes under 195 per- 
cent of the Secretary's poverty guidelines be eligible for reduced- 
price lunches. 

The 1975 act also expanded the definition of "school" to include 
any public or licensed nonprofit, private residential child care insti- 
tution. This provision included specific references to permit or- 
phanges and homes for the mentally retarded to participate in the 
national school lunch program 

In addition to these changes, the new law also provided that in 
order to receive meal reimbursements, a type A lunch had to be 
offered to students rather than served, as had previously been the 
case. This so-called "offer versus serve" option applied only in 
senior high schools. 

1.977 

In 1977, the offered versus served option was expanded to include 
students in junior high and middle schools when approved by the 
local school: district or authority (Public Law 93-166). 

The 1977 law also changed special assistance— section 11— to 
allow that in any school in which at least 80 percent of the chil- 
dren are eligible for free or reduced-price lunches, special assist- 
ance payments for these lunches could be made for the following 
fiscal year based on the number of free and reduced-price lunches 
served in the previous year. Additionally, a special provision was 
added or schools which elected to serve all children free lunches for 
.:i years and which paid for the lunches for nonneedy children from 
sources other than Federal funds. In such circumstances, special 
assistance payments at free and reduced-price rates could be made 
to the State educational agency for that school, even though all 
meals had been served free, for 3 years based upon its number of 
children determined eligible for fee and reduced-price meals during 
the first fiscal year. In other words, the school did not have to dem- 
onstrate Its free, reduced price and paid categories every year if it 
had over 80 percent free and reduced the first year. 

The 1977 legislation also included a provision permitting schools 
to refuse to accept up to 20 percent of commodities offered and re- 
ceive other commodities, if available, in their place 
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UJ78 

In 1978, Congress formally set the income eligibility criteria for 
free lunches at 125 percent of the poverty guidelines prescribed by 
the Secretary, Public Law 95-G27. 

In 1980, changes were made to income eligibility criteria in the 
program. The income eligibility criteria for free and reduced-price 
lunches had been updated annually each July 1. Prior to 1980, in 
indexing the USDA poverty guidelines, upon which income eligibil- 
ity criteria for the school lunch program were based, inflation 
through the preceding March 1 was considered. This March update 
allowed for a more current reflection of inflation than was allowed 
under the 0MB poverty guidelines, which provided adjustments 
based on the previous calendar year rate of increase in the Con- 
sumer Price Index— that is, January to December. The USDA pov- 
erty guidelines, used to revise income eligibility criteria each July, 
were essentially the 0MB poverty guidelines updated through 
March of the year of their use. Consequently, when applied for pro- 
gram use each July, the USDA poverty guidelines reflected all but 
8 months of inflation whereas the 0MB guidelines measured infla- 
tion through the previous December, or all but () months of infla- 
tion. 

Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 19S0 

The Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1980, Public Law 96-499, 
eliminated this March update of the poverty guidelines for 1 year. 
Consequently, the income cutoff levels were lower without the 
March update than would have been the case with the use of the 
USDA poverty guidelines. 

In order to offset the impact of lower income eligibility criteria 
because of the elimination of the March update, the 1980 Reconcili- 
ation Act provided for the use of a standard deduction in comput- 
ing household income. This standard deduction took the place of 
the legislatively terminated special, or hardship, deductions which 
had been allowed by regulation for extraordinary medical, housing, 
and special education expenses. A standard deduction of $80 per 
month replaced the previous deduction schedule. The deduction 
was available for both free and reduced-price-income eligibility. 

The overall effect of the two proposals was to reduce eligibility 
for free and reduced-price lunches, but not to the extent that would 
have been the case if no standard deduction had been provided. 

The 1980 act also reduced by 2.5 cents the reimbursement rate 
for general assistance, section 4, for school districts serving less 
than 60 percent of their meals to free or reduced-price students. In- 
dexing of the reimbursement rates — which had been done semian- 
nually since the 1973 act— was to be skipped on January 1, 1981, 
with semiannual indexing to be restored on July 1, 1981. 

Additionally, mandated commodity assistance was reduced by 2 
cents, from 15.5 cents to a level of 13.5 cents per lunch. 

The changes made by the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1980 
marked a dramatic change in the school lunch program. For the 
first time in its history, the reforms were of a cost-saving nature 
rather than an expansionary variety. The total budget savings an- 
ticipated from the 1980 changes were estimated by the Congres- 
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sional Budget Office to save approximately $400 million during 
liscal year 1981. ^ 

Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 

Additional, significant changes in the school lunch program were 
legislated m 1981^ Again the general tenor of the reforms, included 
in the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, Public Law 97- 
6:i, was to achieve reductions in Federal spending as a part of the 
new Keagan administration's economic recovery package 

Some of the reforms were included in both the Reagan adminis- 
tration s fiscal year 1982 budget as well as the outgoing Carter ad- 
ministration s budget. Two measures which had been deemed tem- 
porary when they were enacted in 1980 were made permanent. The 
March update of the income poverty guidelines was permanently 
dropped^ Future updates would continue to be made annually on 
July 1, based on inflation in the preceding calendar year. Also the 
temporary elimination of the January semiannual inflation adjust- 
ment of reimbursement rates was made permanent so that reim- 
bursement rates would be indexed annually each July 1 

Additionally reimbursement rates were reduced. The following 
oa f 1°"- , f-^ the reimbursement rates which existed prior to the 
1. 80 legis ative changes and the changed mandated by the recon- 
ciliation bills of 1980 and 1981: 

REIMBURSEMENT RATES IN THE SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM: CHANGES RESULTING FROM 1980 

AND 1981 LEGISLATION 



(In cents per mejl} 



1980 . 1981 reconciliation (Public Law 



P^^-I9%>'y 1. rpSS°i_ ^^'35) 

Yggj ' iuly 1. 1981 July 1, 1982 



iqfiri ' " Law 95- 

499). Jan, 1, 



Basic (sec. 4) 10 c 1 ic n • . ,a r 

Special (sec, 11): '^'^ "■"■5 ' H-O 

Cash total: " 5 53.75 64.0 

Reduced „Nce ' ' ^^'^ ' " '115.0 
P3°j 82.0 79.5 69.25 75 0 

Commodily'assistance::::; If'^ '5° '°-5 H.O 

Total (cash and commodities): "'^ " " l'-5 

Sc,, >■» 

^^'^ 34.0 29.5 21.5 223 

' fxeql fo, sctals w,lh 60 percent o, mo,e (,ee o, rtced p,icc. 2.5 cents mce un*, 1980 act, 2 cents more undo, 1981 act. 

Income eligibility guidelines were also modified. The standard de- 
duction which had been created by the 1980 act was eliminated. 
in.n J 1- 'umT^ eligibility was set at the same level as the gross 
income eligibility standard required for the food stamp program. 
The same legislation set 130 percent of poverty as the gross income 
test forjood stamp participation. Since the previous eligibility level 
JY^s P^""-"* standard deduction had been subtracted 
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Reduced-price lunch eligibility was lowered from 195 percent of 
poverty to 185 percent of poverty with a corresponding elimination 
of the standard deduction. 

The changes made to the school lunch program were estimated 
by the Congressional Budget Office to achieve a savings of approxi- 
mately $1.4 billion in fiscal year 1982. 

In 1982, the Reagan administration, while making recommenda- 
tions for changes in other child nutrition programs, did not recom- 
mend any changes in the school lunch program, and none were en- 
acted. 

The following tables, supplied by the Congressional Research 
Service of the Library of Congress, outline the history of the 
income eligibility guidelines since their establishment in 1971 and 
the per meal reimbursement rates since their establishment in 
1972: 

POVERTY GUIDELINES AND INCOME ELIGIBILITY FOR FREE AND REDUCED-PRICE LUNCHES 1971-83 



January to June 1971 

July 1971 to June 1972 

July 1972 to June 1973 

July 1973 to June 1974 

July 1974 to June 1975 

July 1975 lo June 1976 

July 1976 to June 1977 

July 1977 lo June 1978 

July 1978 lo .'i;qe 1979 

July 19/9 to June 1980 

July to December 1980 « 

January 1981 to August 1981 « 
September 1981 to June 1982 
July 1982 lo June 1983 

» Priority for tree meals determined on (he basis of neediest children at discretion of the State. 

'•^ Beginning November, all children in families with incomes twiow the poverty guidelines were declared eligible (or free and reduced-price meals. 
States could offer free meals to children from families with incomes up lo 125 percent of guidelines, and reduced-price meals to children from 
families with incomes below 150 percent of guidelines. 

Slates could offer reduced-price meals to children, from families with incomes below 1/5 percent of guidelines. 

* Beginning December 19/5. Stales required to offer reduced-price meals to child/en from families with incomes between 100 percent and 195 
rcent of guidelines, or 125 percent and 195 percent of guidelines if Slate chose to provide free meals to children from families wth incomes 
low 125 percent of guidelines. 

* States required to set 125 percent of poverty guidelines as eligibility level for free lunches. 

" Temporary cfiange enacted under tfie Omnil)us Budcet Reconciliation Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-499). Provided for lower poverty guidelines 
t}Ut allowed S960 annual standard deduction, which is added lo maximum income eligibility shown. 

Change enacted under the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 (Public Law 97-3S). Permanently lowered poverty guideline, eliminated 
standard deduction and changed free eligibility to 130 percent, and reduced price t'lgibility to 185 percent, of poverty guideline. 

Source: federal Register for appropriate years. 
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For a family of 4 



Po^gffy Maximum income eligibility 

guideline 7;;^ 



$3,720 $3,720 (100 percent) » $3,720 (100 percent). 

3.940 $3,940 (100 percent) » 53,940 (100 percent). 

4,110 54,110 (100 percent),^ Stale option 125 $4,110 (100 percent),*-^ 

percenU$5,140. Stale option 150 

percent =56,160. 

4.250 54,250 (100 percent). Stale option 125 $4,250 (100 percent),-' 

percenl = $5,310. State option 175 

percenl= $7,440. 

4.510 S4,510 (100 percent). State option 125 54,510 (100 percent)," 

percent = 55,640. Slate option 175 

percent ==$7,900. 

5.010 55,010 (100 percent). State option 125 $9,770 (195 percent),-" 

percent = 56,260. begin Decemt>er 1975. 

5,700 55,700 (100 percent). State option 125 511.110 (195 percent), 
percent = $7, 130. 

6.090 56,090 (100 percent). State option 125 $11,880 (195 percent). 
percent = $7,610. 

5.490 56,490 (100 percent). State option 125 $12,660 (195 percent). 
percent=S8.ilO. 

7.150 58.940 (125 percent) 5 S13.940 {195 percent). 

8.200 510,250 (125 percent) 515,990 (195 percent). 

7.450 $10,270 (125 percent) 515.490 (195 percent). 

8.450 S10,990 {130 percent) S15,630 (185 percent). 

9.300 512.090 (130 percent) $17,210(185 -.rcent). 
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School lunch czzh reimbursement rates, calendar years 1972-83 (in cents) 

1972 

Paid, 6 cents 

Reduced price, +40 cents (i.e., 46 cents) less the highest charge for meals 
Free, +40 cents (i.e., 46 cents) 

1973 

Paid, 8 cents 

Reduced price, +40 cents (i.e., 48 cents) less the highest charge for meals 
Free, +40 cents (i.e., 48 cents) 



January- June 
Paid, 10 cents 

Reduced price, +35 (45) cents 
Free, + 45 (55) cents 



1974 



July-December 
Paid, 11 cents 

Reduced price, +39.5 (50.5) cents 
Free, +49.5(60.5) cents 



January- June 
Paid, 11.75 cents 

Reduced price, +42.5 (54.25) cents 
Free, + 52.5 (64.25) cents 



1975 



July-December 
Paid, 12.25 cents 

Reduced price, +44.5 (56.75) cents 
Free, +54.5 (66.75) cents 



January-June 
Paid, 12.5 cents 

Reduced price, +46.75 (59.25) cents 
Free, +56.75 (69.25) cents 



1976 



July-December 
Paid, 13.0 cents 

Reduced price, +48.5(61.5) cents 
Free, +58.5 (71.5) cents 



1977 



Jan uary-June 
Paid, 13.25 cents 

Reduced price, +50.0 (63.25) cents 
Free, +60.0 (73.25) cents 



January-June 
Paid, 14.5 cents 

Reduced price, +55.0 (69.5) cents 
Free, +65.0 (79.5) cents 



January-June 
Paid, 15.75 cents 

Reduced price,^ +51.50(67.25) cents 
Free, +71.50 (87.25) cents 



July-December 
Paid, 14.0 cents 

Reduced price, +53.0 (67.0) cents 
Free, +63.0 (77.0) cents 



1978 



July-December 
Paid, 15.25 cents 

Reduced price, +58.25 (73.5) cents 
Free, +68.25 (83.5) cents 



1979 



July-December 
Paid, 17.0 cents 

Reduced price, +56.25 (73.25) cents 
Free, +76.25 (93.25) cents 



January-June 
Paid, 17.75 cents 

Reduced price, +59.50(77.25) cents 
Free, +79.50 (97.25) cents 



1980 



July-December 
Paid, 18.50 cents 

Reduced price, +63.50 (82.0) cents 
Free, +83.50 ($1.02) cents 



January-June '- 
Paid, 16.0 cents 

Reduced price, +63.5 (79.5) cents 
Free. +83.5 (99.5) cents 



1981 3 



Ju ly-Septem ber 
Paid, 17.75 cents 

Reduced price, +71.50 (89.25) cents 
Free, +91.50 (109.25) cents 
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Septvmbvr ll/SI-Jiine l.OSJ -July mJ-'hinc l.m 

Paid 10 T) cents P^^id, ll.O cents 

Reduced price. ^58,7') (fiD/if)) cents Reduced price, ^-(M.0 (75,0) cents 

Free, -f im.75 ( Um-^f)) cents Free, -f- KM.O ( 1 15.0) cents 

« KtMinbursc-nuMit rntt-s pernutiu-ntly sot and indexed Henii-annualiy for incroasi-s in the CPI. 
Jan. 1. IDKl inflation adju.stinont was eliminated under the provisions of the Omnibus KeconciU. 
ation Act of r.)HO (Public Law IHi-l!)!)). , . .i r 

-BeiiinninK in li)7i). the reduced-price rate was lowered to 20 cents less than the free rate 
unlesH a State «et a standard meal charge of less than 20 cents for each such luncli. In that case, 
the reduced-price rate was to he the lower of either 10 cents less than the free rate or the differ- 
ence botwe.-n the free rate and the meal charge. This exception was ehminated under the provi- 
sions of the Onnnbus Reconciliation Act of li^SO (Public Law i)l,-4!)5)). At that time ail but -i 
States and the trust territories were receiving,' the higher reduced-price payment. 

I-'ffective Jan 1. lilSO. and ihrou^^h September li)HL the basic rate for all meals was reduced 
bv '^'» eeiits in all school districts where less than tiO percent of the lunches were served tree or 
at reduced price. This reduction was affected under the provisions ol the Oninibus Ueconcili- 
•ition Act of PW) (I'uhlic Law and was operative only throu^(h September L>S1 when the 

i'lw was changed aiiain The Jan. L li^Sl inflation adjustn^ent was eliminated by the law. 

^ KdleVtrchanKi^^e^^ nnder the Omnibus Bud^ot Ueconciliation Act of IDHl (Public Law 
l)7-:ir,). -2 cents additi(U)al allowed for school districts where (iO percent or more of meats are 
served free and at reduced price. 

Source: Federal Ke^ister. Notice of payment rate.s for each of years l!)72-SI). 
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School Breakfast Program 

n J,/^ breakfast program [SBP], initiated in fiscal year 1967 

provides assistance to States to initiate, maintain or exSnd non 
profit breakfast programs in eligible schools and other child care 
S dpH^^f-.J^"' T^- ^^'•^^d, Federal reimrursement s 

u^?^ basic rates, depending on the income of thTfam? 
lies of the children participating in the program 
insritS/^''!^ 1982, the program operated in'34,362 schools and 
institutions and served approximately 567.9 million breakfksts^o 
an average of 3.4 million children daily '""''"n oreaktasts to 

PuIno'S^GuarS^v''' ^^r^*"*f of Columbia, 

rueico Kico, Uuam, the Virgin Islands, the Northern Marianas 
American Samoa, and the trust territories Marianas, 
The school breakfast program has never been as laree as its 

and children within participating schools: ^ schools 

JNTOUMENTOF OilLDREN SERVED BY THE SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM, FISCAL YEAR 1982 

fmc^mmm p;,"5il ^mZlt^r ^T'ff Breakfast projram 

— ~L_J^!??«^ 

Schools (public and private) 39 459 ,r „c 

Resideniial child care institutions (public ' 21.5 

^"'^"^^^^ jj03^ _ .178 , 745 

Soufce. Food 3nd Nufrilion service. U.S. Deparlment of Agncijlture, " 

ceived^frpp'hri^lfr '"•^j"'" P^'-ti"" °f participants who re- 

ceived free breakfeasts-approximately 84 percent-were rhiWrPn 
from households within incomes at or below 130 percenrof Dovf^^^^^^ 
ttTen'Wo 'andTsVo'^'^''^"."^^^ ^^""^ famHiefS inl'mL' bt 
breaTfaS.^An ad'di??oTaf if IVfo"^ thli?1"^trr 

Je^t^^f^^oleT^^^'^ ^^"^'oL^Z::t^-^ 

£S|;SeV=inVSbtt^ 

nSoH • participating breakfast schools-that na?tic\ 

pated .in the breakfast program by grade level: ^ 

Percentage of breakfast program participation within participating public schools. 

Elementary Percent 

Junior high ^^-^ 

(24) 
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I't-nrtit 

Senior hi^h l^-^) 

Total 

* The (iKurt'y cited in tlu' t-arlifr table are for H)S2 (alter recoriclliution changes had been im- 
plemented' and include private schools and residential child care in.stiliitions. 

.Source: Food and Nutrition Service, U.S. Department of Af;riculture. 

Most schools participating in the breakfast program are elemen- 
tary schools — 73 percent — as shown in the accompanying table. Ad- 
ditionally, student participation is heavier there and consequently 
most meal reimbursements — 74 percent — are for meals served 
within elementary schools. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS AND MEAL REIMBURSEMENTS IN THE SCHOOL 
BREAKFAST PROGRAM, FISCAL YEAR 1982 

[In pefcenlj 



Breakfast 
reimbufse- 
Scnoois ments for 
meals served 
to children 



Grade level; 

Elementary 73 74 

Junior high 13 13 

Senior high U 13 



SEVERE NEED 

Basic Federal reimbursements are predicated on the income level 
of the families of children who participate in the program. Federal 
law provides an additional payment to be made. on behalf of schools 
designated in "severe need." A school food authority may apply for 
severe need reimbursement under certain circumstances tied to 
both the cost of breakfast preparation and distribution of free and 
reduced-price students in the lunch program. A school food authori- 
ty may receive severe need funding if 40 percent or more of the 
lunches served were served at a free or a reduced price and unusu- 
ally high preparation costs exceed the regular breakfast reimburse- 
ment. An exception to this rule is currently provided for schools 
that served breakfast because State law requires the operation of a 
breakfast program in the school. Such schools are automatically de- 
termined to be severe-need schools. Currently three States require 
a breakfast program in all or a portion of their public schools. They 
are New York, Ohio, and Texas. 

(Note. — As a result of a phased-in change made by the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, schools that are required by 
State law to operate a school breakfast program will no longer 
qualify for automatic designation as a severe need school. Lead 
time was given to allow State legislatures sufficient time to amend 
their policies, if they so desire, in light of the Federal change in 
applicable reimbursement rates. Effective July 1, 1983, schools in 
States in which the legislature meets annually will no longer be 
deemed severe need solely by virtue of a State requirement to serve 
breakfast; rather, they will have to meet the other criteria of Fed- 
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eral law. Elimination of similar schools in States in which the leg- 
islature meets biennally will take place July 1, 1984.) 

"Severe need" reimbursements are only available'for free and re- 
duced-price breakfasts. 

Currently, about 47 percent of the breakfasts served in partici- 
pating schools receive the severe need subsidy. 

Eligibility for free and reduced-price breakfasts is tied to school 
lunch program eligibility; that is, free when family income is at or 
below 180 percent of poverty— currently $12,090 for a family of 
tour— and reduced price when family income is at or below 185 per- 
cent of poverty— currently $17,210 for a family of four. 

Under Federal law, schools may not charge students who qualify 
lor the free breakfasts. It is literally meant to be 'Tree'^ to the stu- 
dent. I he 1982-8:^ school year Federal reimbursement rate for free 
breakfasts is 00 cents per meal, 72.25 cents in severe need schools. 

bchools may charge students for reduced-price breakfasts, but no 
more than 30 cents. In the 1982-8;j school year, the average charse 
for a reduced-price breakfast is 22 cents. 

There is no limit placed on the amount a school may charge for 
breakfasts served to paying students— those from families with in- 
comes above 18o percent of poverty. In the 1981-82 school year the 
average price of breakfast to paying students was 41 cents, accord- 
ing to the Food and Nutrition Service. The current Federal reim- 
bursement made on behalf of paying students is 8.75 cents per 
meal tor both regular and severe need schools. 

Also the distribution of free, reduced price, and paid breakfasts 
vanes within the various grade levels. The following chart outlines 
the percentages of public schoolchildren participating in each of 
the three levels— free, reduced price, and paid— in the various 
levels of schools during fiscal year 1981: 

DiSTRiBUTiON OF FREE, REDUCED PRICE, PAID REIMBURSEMENTS IN SCHOOL BRF/,KFAST PROGRAM 
BY GRADE LEVEL IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, FISCAL YEAR 1981 

Ilii percentl 



^lemonlary Jumor high Senior high ' total 

Seed 'pnce ''" 

n,,H 0 5 6 7 

'^'^ 19 22 32 20 



Source fooO jnd Nutrilion S*!rvice. U 'i Dep.ir!ment cf A;;ricul!ure, ' 

The current school breakfast cash reimbursement rates are as 
follows: 

FEDERAL REIMBURSEMENT RATES IN THE SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM. JULY 1 1982 THROUGH 

JUNE 30, 1983 

(In cen(s| 



Regular Severe need 
feimburSBfnent feimbufsement 



Ffee (below 130 percent) „„ 

Redtjced-price (130 lo 185 percent) ZZZZZZ".'Z'Z 30 0 



Paid (c^bove 185 percent) " '^ZZ'Z 8 /5 

' I.'iere r, no h'gfief ^Pvete n»?«] Mte for pjyin? students; rather ffie 8 /5 cunts ratfi applies. 



42.25 
{') 
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All these rates are indexed annually on July 1, based on changes 
in the Consumer Price Index for Food Away From Home for the 
previous 12 months ending May 30. 

Growth in the program had been consistent during the operation 
of the program until changes enacted in the Omnibus Budget Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1981, as demonstrated by the following table: 



SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM—FUNDING AND PARTICIPATION 







Average daily participation 




Program level 


FiscJ! year 


Total 




1 


Paid 


(rounded to 




Free Reduced 




thousands) 


196/ 


80,000 


' 60,000 




20,000 


$573,000 


1968 


200 000 


' 100,000 




100,000 


2,000,000 


1969 


300 000 


' 200,000 




100,000 


5,540,000 


1970 


600,000 


1 400,000 




200.000 


10,870,000 


1971 


1,000.000 


' 800,000 




200,000 


20,140,000 


1972 


1,100,000 


' 900,000 




200,000 


24.422.000 


1973 


1,300,000 


1,100,000 


30.000 


170,000 


37,002,000 


1974 


1,500,000 


1,200,000 


20,000 


280,000 • 


58,521,000 


1975 


2,000.000 


1,600,000 


50,000 


350,000 


83,000,000 


1976 


2,300,000 


1,900,000 


70„000 


330,000 


116,500,000 


TQ^ 


2,100,000 


1,700,000 


80,000 


320,000 


16,963,000 


19/7 


2,600,000 


2,100,000 


100,000 


400,000 


144,076,000 


1978 


2,800,000 


2,200,000 


240,000 


460,000 


184,269.000 


19/9 


3.200,000 


2,500,000 


200,000 


500,000 


216,435,000 


\m-' 


3.690,000 


2,900,000 


250,000 


540,000 


246,900,000 


1981 


3,810,333 


3,051,333 


249,889 


509,111 


339,126,000 


1982 


3,361,667 


2,826,889 


165,000 


369,778 


319,400,000 


' Paftictoation nol seoafjted for these years. 












2 Transition quarter- per iod from July 1. 1975 through September 30. 1976 )ust prior to the otticial change in the fiscal year Irom July 1 


throuph June 30 to October 1 through September 30. 








served in these categories. 


-'Participation breakdown for free, reduced and 


paid breakfasts is estimated on the 1 


Dasis of breakfasts 


The following chart outlines State participation 


levels 


during 


fiscal year 1982: 












SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM- 


•BREAKFASTS SERVED FISCAL YEAR 1982 






[In thousands} 








Total breakfasts served 


Slate 




Reduced price 


Free 






Paid — 








Total 






Regular Severe need 


Regular 


Severe need 




Alabama 


1,078 


549 141 


12,446 


4,181 


18,395 


Alaska 


51 


10 15 


106 


227 


409 


Arizona 


513 


87 133 


1,739 


2,681 


5.153 


Arkansas 


1,330 


321 134 


3,981 


2,393 


8,159 


California 


4,682 


680 1.765 


11,757 


45,626 


64.510 


Colorado 


504 


48 80 


919 


1,590 


3,141 


Connecticut 


170 


14 10 


464 


554 


1,212 


Delaware 


159 


17 24 


514 


790 


1,504 


District of Columbia 


86 


38 


2,341 ... 




2,465 


Florida 


2,490 


382 895 


7,395 


16,127 


27,289 


Georgia 


4,484 


1,263 39 


19,419 


390 


24.494 


Guam 


407 


5 106 


50 


756 


1,324 


Hawaii 


585 


287 10 


2,300 


54 


3,236 


Idaho 


64 


10 6 


157 


167 


404 


:ilinois 


1,025 


247 


16,929 ... 




18,201 


Indiana 


873 


60 104 


1,763 


1,539 


4,339 


Iowa 


526 


44 17 


1.296 


198 


2,081 



15-642 0 —83 3 
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SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM-BHEAKFASfS SERVED FISCAL YEAR 1982-Continued 

[In Ifiotisandij 



KjiiScS 

Kentucky 

Loutsianii 

Maine 

Mjryljnd 

M;}5?;achusetls 

Michij^iin 

Minnesot.i 

Mi';^i.';sippi 

M;j3{)Ufi 

Mon(,}na 

Net)fd5l<3 

Nevada 

New Hanip5hife 

J«rsey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota ... . 

Ohio 

Okl-ilicma , 

Ofet^on 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

VefiTiont 

Virginia 

Virgin Islands 

Wdshinjjton 

West Virj^inta . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Amfifican Samoa 

Nortt?orn Mariana Islands.. 
Trust Ferntory 



Total.. 



Source- food anU Nutrition Service, U S Oeparlment of Agriculture 





Hf'duCfHl price 









HbijuIji 


Scvprp nt't'd 


4£>5 


Jb 


25 


3,05/ 


1 t,Q 


1,083 


2,69/ 


0/j . 




226 


1/ 


109 


7H0 


on 


192 


U2 




/ 


533 


I I 
i 1 


86 




J J 


26 




I .UUi) 


28 


411 


oS 


'J9 




1 ■} 
iS 


28 


244 


rj 


36 


60/ 


0 

0 


23 


221 


b 


34 


6/1 


1/9 


115 


408 






2,105 


10/ 


1,8/6 


3.919 


1,20/ 


732 


282 


IS 


18 


1.108 


58 


442 


1.8G4 


610 


46 


2/2 


18 


25 


813 


118 


105 


1,?«4 


2,624 




34 


12 




1.256 


126 


692 


r/3 


14 


53 


1.428 


29/ 


318 


10,1/2 


921 


2.636 


96 


4 


1/ 


/5 


4 


12 


1.492 


516 


4/ 


9 


11 




365 


3/ 


69 


3.156 


1 


761 


35/ 


/9 


29 


/ 


2 


/ 


89 






12 


^ _1 


2 




61.208 


13,/99 


13.260 



fol<H t)fL.ikl,!it:. seivwj 



Rt;f;ul.)r 



316 
1,534 
15,595 . 

125 
1.029 
5,863 

'2 18 
1./52 
l6,/9/ 
1,049 

143 

24/ 

178 

51 
6,158 
3,686 .. 

864 
1/.084 

165 
1.441 
5,939 

512 
1,108 
21,1/4 ... 
1.118 ... 
1.068 

56 
4.691 
14,931 
113 

21 
6,970 

55 . . 
1,137 
104 
1,250 

29 
1.181 .... 
483 .... 
2.128 .... 



St'veie netti 

4/6 
12.890 

938 
4.184 

510 
5.56/ 

424 

499 
5,58/ 

541 

540 
1.002 

25/ 
1,690 

3W 
11,031 
121 
l/,/95 
355 
1,251 
6,623 



9,5/9 
1,189 
6,419 
42.572 
612 
85 
1,441 

'''2,011'' 
8,423 
893 



221.939 259.133 



1,308 
18-/2/ 
19.16/ 
1.415 
6.265 
7.306 
6,415 
2./91 
19,553 
7,209 
847 
1,086 
1,818 
569 
8,813 
4.320 
41,219 
33,973 
601 
20.844 
8.814 
2,0/8 
8,/6/ 
25.082 
1,164 
12./21 
1,485 
13.153 
/I.23Z 
842 
197 
10,466 
75 
3,619 
12.445 
2,608 
133 
1,2/0 
495 
2,131 

569,339 



LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

The school breakfast program was established under the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966, Public Law 89-642, initially authorized as a 
^-year pilot project. The program was to be targeted to the nutri- 
tionally needy although no definition of this term was provided. In 
onnnn l.^^^^ Operation, fiscal year 1967, the program served 
80,000 children at a Federal cost of $573,000. The original legisla- 
tion provided that first consideration for program implementation 
was to be given to schools in poor areas and areas where children 
had to travel a great distance to school. Funds were provided to 
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I ,...1 c'linol rlimricts llirouuh llu- Slate educational a^tMicies to pay 

a sis S-s ol ''.severe need" Ccngres. permitted I-ederal re.nv 
hursc'.inent of up to SO percent of all operatnit? costy. 
''"I'^' lhV 1%S 'ame.Klments. Public Law |M)-;U)2. the program au- 
fUMT-iiv vv'K f'xtt'iuled ihroULrh li.scal year IJ/l. - r 

. Ki^ .w K " enactcnl in IDTI. provided for tlie extension o 
th b eakfa 1 m.^nun Ibrou.h fiscal year 197:5 and also expanded 
UK, oiLaKu.hL h priority cons deration lor the pro- 

L .'n.Tt< ' .K4udf t OS i^ wL a special need to improve 

t u nu r io an cliota practices of children of working mothers 
nd S Ire Vom low-income families. This new law also allowed 
t re t v of^^ to pay 100 percent tl^e "P^^ !"f 

costs of a program in cases of severe need, and provided that el gi- 
Sv ibr nie and reduced-price breakfasts was to be based on the 
s u e [Jmc^J g bility guidelines as used in the school lunch pro- 
■^r rn At the time of enactment, participating schools had to pro- 
S k fret and reduced-price meals to children from la-^'es wi th in- 
comes at or below 100 percent ol poverty level. States could set 

^'l^'l')7"''public Law i)2-m extended the authorization for the 
br • kfa r^. ™^ through fiscal year 1975, Funding lor the pro- 
gam vaV changed to provide payment based on the number of 
hre-Tkfasts served. Also/the Secretary was authorized to make pay- 
n c- ts di ectly for breakfasts served in nonprofit private schools in 
a mam'er similar to that used by State educational agencies ad- 

l";i?f ^!^^^^C^^Si!n^on Act of 1I)0B,. Pub^^^^ 
La V i):MoO, established specific per meal •einiburseme^its . athei 

I an continuing the categorical grant ^P^'^f^^^ . ,f . Jj" „"^"e^ch 
ri'nts ner meal Federal re mbursement was established tor eacn 
^vi^d bieakSst an additional 1.^ cents for each reduced-price break- 
St and an addi ional 20 cents for each free breakfast. In cases of 
severe need maximum payment of up to 4.'5 cents was authorized 
o^ ree breakfasts. The a'ct'also instituted -dexing in the break- 
fast program, providing semiannual indexing each January 1 and 
lulv i basS on changes in the Consumer Price Index for Food 
Away Fronf Home during the most recent (i-month period for 

"^n^hfl97rame^^^^^^^^^ to the Child Nutrition Act of 196(i 
Public La v 9-l-10r,, the authorization for appropriations for the 

brSalfast program was -^^e permanent Thi^ legi^^^^^^^ 
eluded a statement of congressional intent ^^ifJ^^^'^^J-Tjl 
made available in all schools where it ^^^P^«ded to Pro^^^^ 
auate nutrition for children in attendance. The Secj-etary was re 
aufred to report plans for breakfast program expansion and to un- 
make a p'rogrL of information to further the expansionary 

'"The f9?7 amendments, Public Law 95-166, increased the maxi- 
mum reimbuSient for free and reduced-price breakfasts in 
sev^e neS schods to the higher of either 10 cents above the regu- 
. Inrreimbursement for free breakfasts or 45 cents adjusted semian- 
nnnlPv^S Sn increases in the series of Food Away From Home 
Tthe Consumer Pr ce Index. For reduced-price breakfasts, the re- 
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\S^t^'S^!!^^:'''' ' '^^"'^ ^^^"^ ^^-^ ------ payment 

The 1978 amendments. Puhlir Tnw Qf^ rv:>7 ; i j i 

set the severe need p imhi'iifv fiT»^^r,u -^^"tiver, estates could 

Si'nrn 107'^ neea eligibility threshold lower, and many did so 
bince 197.^, reimbursements had been adjusted earh TmIv i a 

January 1 to reflect incrpaqpc= I'n ^7,7 pm • ? " "^"^^ ^ 

Tut"; a '^^^^^^^^^^^ eis 

'July J. 1J80 were to be maintained through June -^fl IQSI I 

the breakfast proeram No rh™^ l^"" ''j'' Paid categories in 
ments for free trefSts ^ "^"^ reimburse- 

mUGES MADE BV 19M AND 1981 BECONCILMW ACK 10 REMBURSEMEm LEVELS !» m 
SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM 



1980 1981 Reconcilialion (public Uw 

1. 1980 1^"*'''^ l-^w 

I 198^' ^"'y 1. 1981 iuly 1. 1982 



Free: ' 

Regular 

Severe Need " 52 ^^ 52.0 57.0 60 0 

Reduced Price: ^2.75 6^75 68.5 72.25 

Regular 

Severe Need ^2.5 42.5 28.5 30 0 

Paid 57.75 57.75 335 ^225 

Commodities... ^^-^^ 14.75 8.25 8 7S 

_ _i:iz: zr:: ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^3.0 o ^.j'^ 

Source: food and Nulrifton Service. US Departmenl of Agficullure. 
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It J 1081 lpfri^lation all reimbursement rates will be ad- 

°°The mnxtaL meal chares permitted for a reduced-price break- 
wilrch f; ?ce„t ormors or 3choo, l^^^^^^^^^^^ 

reduced price and m v;hich ":„Tfto set need criteria 

=''°"^Tl^et|t^d?n^or'slri "S XaW^^^^ 
= rs?r\l!ttktr;erep— 

^''fs with other FNS programs private schools with tuitions of 
$1,500 or more were not permitted to participate 

i()«9 thP Reaean administration recommended that the scnooi 

child nutrition programs including, but not ' ^^lida- 

ircSrdiSotap-„raSJ°KVK^^^^^^^^^ 
proposed child nutrition changes. 
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Child Cahk Food Puoguam 

Jd^'ervictTo'''ciX^^^ [CCFP] provides Federal funds for 

These inclSde'certnXild'ca^eSe'rslr^!]"' ^-^itutions. 
homes, and head starf nrnfrrnme ' ^^^^^ ^roup day care 

fiscal year iSsf and has gfown $310 million in 

following chart demonstrS '^''''"'''''^""y '"^cent years as the 

0^ THE CHILD CARE FOOD PROGRAM SINCE ITS INCEPnON IN 1969 



fiscjl yejf 



1%9.... 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974.. 
19/5 

19/6 

Transilion quarter 
1977..... 

1978 

19/9... 
1980... . 

1981 

1982 



.''tiendjnce 
(Ihousjnds) 



Expenditures • 
(millions) 



' fiSCjl y 



22,9 
79.9 
182.6 
185.0 
197.4 
266.7 
375.2 
405.0 
352.8 
479.6 ^ 
529.0 
598.3 
661.2 
777.7 
830.7 



$1,218 
7.671 
12,620 
15,189 
18.315 
28,225 
48,823 
76,276 
17.414 
111,149 
134.957 
164.675 
239,200 
329,000 
310,000 



I ye^r 1969-/9 expenditures represent mii'^^i^^i^T^i^^ ^ . 

Source: focM and Nutrition Service. U S Department of Agriculture 

meals and one supplement ps^'day '''''^''"''''' '<"»<> 
day care homes. Parcicipation. child care centers and 

CHILD CARE CENTERS 

ceS't^Str^^'Zr^t chfldtr'e ceSte^ "^^^^^^ ^^^ild care 

for child care under title XX of fK' V'l* '^'^-^'^^ compensation 
25 percent of the childrpn in S Security Act for at least 

Security Act proviSefFedeS fun3sTo%^/"%^^ Social 

nscal year 1.81. appS.Sj ^^^.^^ glClnVd" 
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eral title XX funds wc»ro spent on day care. Under the provisions of 
the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of li)8l, funding for title 
XX was reduced from $Ii billion to $2.4 billion. The law requires 
that day care provided with title XX funds meet applicable stand- 
ard.s oFStiite and local iaw. 

Other eligible institutions are head start programs, settlement 
houses, and recreation centers. 

Of the entire child cai'e food program, (57 percent of fiscal year 
H)82 program costs and GO percent of program meals served were 
associated with food assistance in child care centers. 

Reimbursement rates for such centers are based on the family 
income of the individual child receiving the meal or snack. Like 
the school lunch program, there are three categories of reimburse- 
ment for child care centers each based on income criteria. 

The free category is limited to those children from families with 
incomes at or below 130 percent of the poverty level, as established 
by the Office of Management and Budget [OMBJ. The current 
limit— 130 percent of poverty— effective July 1, 1982, is $12,090 for 
a family of four. This figure is adjusted each July to reflect in- 
creases in the Consumer Price Index. 

The 130 percent gross income test corresponds to the income 
standard for free meals under the school lunch and breakfast pro- 
grams and is the same as the gross income eligibility standard for 
participation in the food stamp program. 

The income eligibility standard for the reduced-price category is 
set at 185 percent of the 0MB poverty guidelines— currently 
$17,210 for a family of four. This also corresponds to the school 
lunch and breakfast program limit for reduced-price reimburse- 
ment in those programs. 

The paid category is for those children from households with in- 
comes above 185 percent of the 0MB poverty guidelines. 

Generally, only children age 12 and under may participate in the 
child care food program; however, handicapped children up to age 
18 and migrant children up to age 15 may participate. 

The reimbursement rates for child care centers, other than those 
in Alaska and Hawaii, are as follows: 

CASH REIMBURSEMENT RATES FOR CHILD CARE CENTERS, JULY 1, 1982, TO JUNE 30, 1983 



[In cents) 





Free 


Reduced price 


P3id 


Breakfast 


60.0 

115.0 

31.5 


30.0 
75.0 
15.75 


8.75 
11.0 
3.0 



The reimbursement rates for breakfasts and lunches — or sup- 
pers — served in the child care centers are the same as those estab- 
lished for the school breakfast and lunch programs. As in those 
programs, the rates are indexed annually to reflect changes in the 
Consumer Price Index for Food Away From Home. 

Commodity assistance, valued at the same rate as that for school 
lunches — currently 11.5 cents for the period July 1, 1982-June 30, 
1983 — is also provided for each lunch or supper served. However, 
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unlike the school lunch program, commodity assistance for the 
child care food program may be provided in cash if States so 
choose. 

For fiscal year 1982— which ended September 30, 1982— the 
number of meals served to children falling in each category within 
child care centers was as'follows: 

NUMBER OF MEALS SERVED BY REIMBURSEMENT CATEGORY^EXCLUDING FAMILY AND GROUP DAY 

CARE HOMES 



Number o( meals Percent of meals 
[ served served 

Free (below 130 percent of poverty) 

Reduced price {between 130 to 185 percent of poverty) 
Paid {above 185 percent of poverty) 



226,400,000 66.1 
45,300,000 13.2 
70,600,000 20.7 



DAY CARE HOMES 



The second component of the child care food program— common- 
ly referred to as "day care homes"— serves family and group day 
care homes. The care homes represent 31 percent of all meals 
served through the child care food program, and 33 percent of the 
total cost. The Congressional Budget Office estimates that fiscal 
year 1983 costs for day care homes will be $100 million. 

There are no individual income criteria for children receiving 
subsidized meals in participating day care homes. Rather, the 
homes receive a reimbursement that is standardized for all meals 
or supplements at a rate slightly lower than that for free meals 
served in the child care centers. 

The reimbursement rates are: 

Cash reimbursement rates for family and group day care homes— July 1 1982, to 

June 30, 1983 

Breakfast -^5^ 

Lunch/supper 9« 5 

Supplement (snack) •"••••--"-'"""i^^ 295 

As with centers, commodity assistance, valued at the same rate 
as that for school lunches— 11.5 cents for the period July 1, 1982 
through June 30, 1983— is available to day care homes for each 
lunch and supper served; at the option of the State, such assistance 
may be provided in cash and usually is. The rates shown above re- 
flect the inclusion of cash-in-lieu of commodities. 

The children of a family day care home provider may only par- 
ticipate in the child care food program if the family income is at or 
below 185 percent of the 0MB poverty guidelines. 

The provider is the person— sometimes a mother— who is in 
charge of the children for whom day care is provided in her home. 
The maximum number of children in a day care home varies ac- 
cording to State or local licensing or other requirements. Typically, 
no more than 3 to 5 children are in a participating home. Day care 
homes must meet any licensing requirements imposed by the State 
or otherwise gain approval by a State or local agency as well as be 
a member of a sponsoring organization. 
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As with the child care centers, handicapped children up to age 18 
and children 12 years of age and under — age 15 if children are mi- 
grants — are eligible to participate in the program within day care 
homes. 

Day care homes are administered locally through sponsoring or- 
ganizations known as sponsors. In 1982, approximately 55,000 indi- 
vidual day care home providers who participated in the program 
belonged to 1 of approximately 700 sponsors nationwide. 

The administration of the program is handled primarily through 
these sponsors who are largely responsible to ensure that Federal 
and State rules and regulations are maintained by the individual 
homes. The sponsoring organization gathers and maintains food 
service data for each home — or center — and prepares a monthly 
consolidated claim requesting reimbursement. Sponsors range in 
size from administering as few as 1 provider to as many as 6,000. 
While most sponsors act in behalf of day care homes, they may also 
represent child care centers. 

Some sponsors are exclusively located within one city or State 
while others are interstate associations. 

Attention has been drawn to the day care home component of 
the child care food program because of reports of an increasingly 
large proportion of nonpoor children participating. The way the 
program is currently structured there is no differentiation in eligi- 
bility of Federal payment levels according to the family income of 
the participating child. 

Prior to May 1980, family day care home food programs operated 
under the same requirements as day care centers. In 1978, a simpli- 
fied payment structure had been enacted for child care center pro- 
grams. This system allowed for a standardized system of payments 
based on the group incomes of children in each center. With this 
change, a separate provision was also enacted for family and group 
day care homes establishing a separate payment system without 
income requirements. These proposals were actually implemented 
in May 1980. 

In 1981, under the provisions of the Omnibus Budget Reconcili- 
ation Act of 1981, Congress eliminated the group payment system 
for day care centers and reverted to the previously applied system 
of individual income standards based on those used for free and re- 
duced price school lunches — that is, 130 and 185 percent of poverty. 
However, the system of payments and eligibility for family day 
care homes remained essentially the same that is, except for chil- 
dren of providers, no income criteria. 

A recently completed audit, September 30, 1982, by the Office of 
Inspector General [OIG] of the Department of Agriculture has indi- 
cated that in the largest association of day care homes a majority 
of participants had family incomes above both the free — 130 per- 
cent of poverty — and reduced price — 185 percent of poverty — 
income eligibility levels used for the child care centers and school 
lunch and breakfast programs. 

The OIG audited the largest multi-State sponsor in the program. 
Quality Child Care, Inc. of Mound, Minn. According to the OIG, 
Quality Child Care, Inc., represented about 6,850 providers in seven 
States as of September 30, 1981. During fiscal year 1981, this spon- 
sor received Federal reimbursements totaling $12,772,914, repre- 
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senting about 16 percent of the funds provided for all day care 
homes participating in the program during fiscal year 1981. 

According to the OIG audit, 200 individual day care home provid- 
ers were randomly selected; 71 percent of all children enrolled in 
these programs sponsored by Quality Child Care, Inc., were from 
families with incomes above 185 percent of poverty. Another 15 
percent had incomes between 130 percent and 185 percent of pover- 
ty. Only 14 percent of the children in the day care homes studied 
had incomes below 130 percent of poverty. 

The OIG noted: 

We computed that a potential savings of $5.8 million in fiscal year 1981, could 
have been realized at this sponsor alone if provider reimbursement would have been 
based on income criteria. We also estimated possible program savings of $36.5 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1981 and $34.9 million in fiscal year 1982, if other family day care 
home sponsors had income mixes similar to QCCI. 

The most recent data on incomes that FNS had available at the 
time income criteria were eliminated in May 1980, indicated that 
43 percent of the children in day care homes were eligible for free 
meals, 24 percent of the children were eligible for reduced-price 
meals, and the remaining 33 percent were in the paid category. 

The OIG noted that its findings paralleled findings in a separate 
study: 

The preliminary report on the evaluation -of the child care food program by Abt 
Associates, Inc., indicates that in December 1981, between 57 and 67 percent of the 
children served in family day care homes would have been in the paid income eligi- 
ble category. 

(Since the release of the OIG report, FNS has indicated prelimi- 
nary findings that 64 percent of day care home children are in paid 
income eligibility category.) 

The OIG made the following recommendation: 

Unless the current structure of the CCFP is eliminated, FNS needs to reinstate 
income eligibility criteria for family day care home participants. 



The number of children receiving benefits of the child care food 
program through day care homes has more than quadrupled since 
1978, increasing from 40,000 to 205,000 for 1982. 

The dramatic increase in participation among family day care 
homes is primarily a result of the 1978 amendments which liberal- 
ized the program by eliminating income eligibility categories and 
by standardizing the reimbursement rates to encourage greater 
participation by day care homes and their sponsors. 

Judging from the OIG audit and the tentative findings in the Abt 
study cited above, the composition of those day care homes partici- 
pating and the families served has changed considerably since the 
passage of the 1978 amendments. 

Indeed, the national percentages for the various income catego- 
ries at the time the income eligibility was eliminated— May 1980— 
were as follows as contrasted with the present distribution: 



GROWTH IN DAY CARE HOMES 
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FREE, REDUCED PRICE, AND PAID INCOME CATEGORIES WITHIN FAMILY GROUP DAY CARE HOMES 



(In ptfcentl 





1960 


1962 ' 




44 

24 

32 


25 
J I 
64 



' Preliminary liguies lurnished by Food and Nutrilton Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture based on Jan. 1. 1982 data from Abt Assoriates 
report 



It should also be noted that day care homes participating in the 
child care food program constitute about 7 to 8 percent of all exist- 
ing day care homes. ^ o -n- 

Of approximately 1.3 million day care homes serving 3.4 milhon 
children, 53,000 homes participated in the program during 1982; 
they served meals to an average of 205,000 children daily. 

A recent study of child care by the Administration for Children, 
Youth, and Families within the Department of Health and Human 
Service indicated that the family day care home is the most widely 
used form of child care in the United States. The study, entitled 
"Final Report of the National Day Care Home Study", indicated 
that of those families relying on some type of child care outside the 
home in the United States, 45 percent use family day care homes. 
This represents an estimated population of 5.1 million children. 
The Congressional Research Service of the Library of Congress 
summarized the potential for growth in the day care home compo- 
nent of the child care food program as reported in the study: 

Since family day care homes currently provide child care food program meals to 
approximately 237,000 children, this could present a potential for growing demands 
for Federal funds for the Child Care Feeding Program. 

However, there are some constraints that might limit this potential. For example, 
to be eligible for participation in the Child Care Feeding Program, a day care home 
must be licensed or approved by State or local government or approved by UbDA, or 
receive compensation for services under title XX of the Social Security Act. In addi- 
tion, every day care home participating in the Child Care Feeding Program must 
have a sponsoring agency which administers the program. While there are over 1.8 
million operating family day care homes in the united States, only about 6.3 per- 
cent or 73,750 of the homes are regulated. ("Review of the USDA Study of Day Care 
Homes Operating Child Care Food Programs in the Southeast Region, August 31. 
1982.) 

DUAL FUNDING 

A joint Inspectors General audit issued in January 1982 called 
attention to dual funding in various programs, including the child 
care food program. One of the findings of that report was that 'In- 
effective Federal and State regulations, procedures, and guidelines 
have resulted in local child care operations being funded beyond 
their actual costs.'' 

The report noted that in one child care agency reviewed, 
$201,973 of duplicate costs had been charged to more than one Fed- 
eral program, resulting in excess Federal reimbursements of 
$58,172. The largest source of duplication with the child care food 
program, according to the OIG report, was with the head start pro- 
gram. The OIG found that title XX, CETA, and Community Serv- 
ices Administration funds, the latter since made into a block grant, 
reimbursed for vaiious costs which were also billed to the child 
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care food program. See ''Joint Inspectors General Project Report on 
Multi-Funded Agencies," January 19, 1982. 

Subsequonily. FNS determined, after consultation with the OIG 
to supply audit Information to the Department of Health and 
Human Services when dual cases are identified. In such cases, 
HHb agencies will be responsible to take corrective action and re- 
cover any overissuances. 

Participation levels, by State, are shown in the following table: 



CHILD CARE FOOD PROGRAM 

[Participation and meals served fiscal year 1982] 



State 



Number of 
centers/ 
twmes 



Participa- 
tion P(3k 
montli 
(thou- 
sands) 



Total meals served (tliousands) 



Alabama , 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 1,006 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida , 

Georgia , 

Guam 

Hawaii 

- Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts , 

Micfiigan , 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri ijso 

Montana....." 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma , 

Oregon 



Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island 

American Samoa.. 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 



Cliild care centers 



Reduced 
price 



Free 



Family day 

Total 



1,486 


17 


459 


254 


261 


5 


898 


303 


1.772 


14 


695 


571 


318 


8 


512 


406 


6,688 


104 


7,959 


6.514 


3,412 


27 


1.796 


608 


1,006 


7 


617 


337 


148 


3 


369 


105 


179 


5 


712 


405 


1.144 


29 


1,623 


1.208 


2,267 


26 


1,180 


844 


1 




33 


. 7 


169 


6 


1,434 


374 


234 


2 


176 


104 


3,577 


31 


3,608 


1,737 


574 


14 


1.865 


837 


955 


15 


1,185 


422 


1.154 


11 


1,261 


759 


365 


12 


1,607 


625 


263 


12 


527 


443 


390 


4 


132 


147 


1,305 


10 


1,502 


593 


2,745 


28 


1,598 


1,058 


4,066 


37 


2.956 


1,363 


5,673 


29 


1,908 


737 ' 


661 


29 


407 


732 


1,150 


17 


1,249 


719 


435 


5 


325 


259 


782 


7 


764 


306 


68 


2 


471 


336 


247 


3 


351 


246 


824 


37 


1,021 


1.413 


660 


9 


644 


603 


3,734 


74 


3,706 


4,592 


690 


22 


2,792 


1,406 


957 


5 


245 


122 


2,232 


26 


3,138 


1,407 


406 


13 


2.220 


775 


1,837 


10 


1,120 


434 


2,459 


28 


1,637 


3.927 


300 


4 


261 


198 


348 


12 


526 


515 


359 


4 


340 


240 


694 


15 


1,166 


737 



9,344 
315 
2,183 
2,718 
21,699 
1.801 
2,228 
939 
1,363 
12,442 
8.557 
24 
878 
275 
5,259 
3,246 
970 
1,031 
3.119 
5,063 
633 
1,852 
6,233 
7.015 
1,080 
12,531 
3.360 
758 
736 
336 
515 
13,176 
2.108 
29,646 
7,063 
274 
5,440 
3,304 
1.144 
10,102 

si'? 

*"*4*976 
754 
5,246 



10.057 
1.516 
3,449 
3,636 
36,172 
4,205 
3,182 
1.413 
2,480 
15,273 
10.581 
64 
2.686 
555 
10,604 
5,948 
2,577 
3,051 
5,351 
6.033 
912 
3.947 
8.889 
11,334 
3,725 
13,670 
5,328 
1,342 
1,808 
1,143 
1,112 
15,610 
3,355 
37.944 
11,261 
641 
9,985 
6,299 
2,698 
15,666 

i,*276 

Tii? 

1,334 
7,149 



Total 
{ttiou- 
sands) 



1,248 


. 11 305 


610 


2 126 


2 840 




443 


. 4,079 


17,847 - 


54,019 


9,534 


13,739 


1,760 


4,942 










1.632 


16,905 


5.557 


16.'l38 




64 


108 


2.794 


678 


1,233 


10.325 


20.929 


1,211 


7,159 


2,114 


4,691 


3,553 


6,604 


260 


5,611 


106 


6.139 


1,154 


2,068 


2.793 


6,740 


5.565 


14,454 


9,497 


20.831 


16,182 


19.907 


556 


14.226 


3,640 


8,968 


1,180 


2,522 


2,206 


4,012 


31 


1,174 


634 


1,746 


142 


15,752 


1,582 


4.937 


5,361 


43,305 


334 


11,595 


2,517 


3,158 


4,055 


14,040 


252 


6,551 


'2,912 


5,610 


3,211 


18.877 


343 


1,619 


401 


6,518 


887 


2,221 


1,367 


8,516 
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State 



CHILD CARE FOOD PROGRAM— Continued 

(Participation and meals served fiscal year 1982] 



Number of 
centers/ 
homes 



Participa- 
tion peak 
month 
(thou- 
sands) 



Texas l^Ql 

Trust Territory 44 

Utah 847 

Vermont 93 

Virginia 1,622 

Virgin Islands 40 

Washington 4,488 

West Virginia 471 

Wisconsin 1,165 

Wyoming 257 

Northern Marianas 9_. 

Total 69,522 



40 
1 . 
8 
1 

19 
1 

32 
4 

14 
3 



Total meals served (thousands) 



Child care centers 



Paid 



Reduced 
price 



Free 



Total 



Family day 
care homes 



3,168 



2,229 



630 

137 
2,040 

33 
2,290 

716 
2,197 

495 



426 
97 
730 
35 
831 
271 
762 
293 



17,251 
507 
889 
226 
2,211 
375 
1,825 
1,036 
1.987 
309 
87 



22,646 

507 . 
1,945 
460 
4,981 

443 . 
4,946 
2,023 
4.946 
1.097 
87 



672 



2,640 
210 
2,795 



13,348 
629 
1,819 
747 



Total 
(thou- 
sands) 



23,320 
507 
4,585 
670 
7,776 
443 
18.294 
2,652 
6,765 
1,844 
87 



901 



70,801 



45,402 229,256 345,459 150,020 495,479 



LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 



Background 

Prior, to 1968, Federal assistance for institutional feeding pro- 
grams was concentrated on school food service programs. In 1968, 
responding to concern about the nutritional needs of primarily low- 
income children of preschool age and those who did not have access 
to food programs during the summer months. Congress enacted leg- 
islation creating a special food service program. 

Creation of special food service program 

The child care food program was originally encompassed as part 
of the special food service program for children authorized under 
section 13 of the National School Lunch Act Amendments of 1968, 
Public Law 90-302. This program provided for Federal grants-in-aid 
to State educational agencies for distribution to public and private 
nonprofit service institutions for the purpose of establishing meal 
programs similar to those operating in schools. Under the special 
food service program two pilot programs were carried out. One was 
to be operated for low-income schoolchildren in the summer 
months. This eventually became the summer food service program. 
The other was to be operated year round for children in day care 
centers or other nonresidential child care settings in areas in 
which poor economic conditions existed or in which there were 
high concentrations of working mothers. This was the forerunner 
of the child care food program. 

For the most part, funds appropriated for this later program 
were provided to States on the basis of the number of children in 
families with incomes below $3,000 in each State as compared to 
the number of such children in the entire United States. A sepa- 
rate reserve was set aside for the outlying territories and the Sec- 
retary could provide a basic grant of not more than $50,000 to each 
State before employing the allocation formula. 
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In the first year of its operation in 1969, the year-round child 
care segment of the special food service program for children pro- 
vided JM.2 million in Federal funds for meals served daily to an 
average of 22,900 children. Federal funds provided through this 
program were to be used to reimburse the cost of obtaining food 
although a special reimbursement, not to exceed 80 percent of c^^r- 
ating costs for the cost of obtaining, preparing, and serving fbod, 
could be provided if programs could not otherwise operate effective- 
ly. Provisions were also included to allow States to use no more 
than 25 percent of their funds for the cost of the purchase or rental 
o; food equipment. Meals were required to meet minimum nutri- 
tional standards prescribed by the Secretary, and were to be served 
at no cost or reduced cost to children unable to pay the full cost 
Programs were encouraged to use surplus or price-supported com- 
modities, and the Secretary was authorized to donate such com- 
modities to the program. A total of $10 million was appropriated 
tor the special food service program in 1969. In that year the pro- 
^''^"il^-n'^rf^,^,^^'^^ average of 39,800 children in child care centers 
and Jb,DUU children in food programs operating during the summer 
months. 

1970 amendments 

The 1970 amendments. Public Law 91-248, to the National 
bchool Lunch Act included a provision requiring that institutions 
participating in the program determine and make public, eligibility 
criteria for participation in the free and reduced-price portion of 

T^^.?^^°.^^^"?^^"^ ^^^^ ^^^^ determination be applied equitably 

In 1971, Pubhc Law 92-32 extended the authorization of the spe- 
^oo -n- V^ogv^m through June 30, 1973, maintaining the 

f ii^n .n.^^^^S^^^^^^^"^ ^Iso providing for a maximum 

ot $100 million of section 32 funds to be used for free and reduced- 
priced meals served to needy children in schools and service insti- 
tutions in fiscal year 1972. In addition, this law allowed in-kind 
contributions to be used in meeting the non-Federal share 

}^^}^ Public Law 92-433 authorized up to $25 million of sec- 
tion funds to be used for the special food service program for 
children during the period May 15 to September 15, 1972. In addi- 
tion to the amount provided through appropriations. The authori- 
zation ceiling was removed, and such sums as were necessary were 
authorized for fiscal years 1973, 1974, and 1975 

Public Law 94-20. enacted in 1975, provided for an extension of 
the special food service program through September 30, 1975 

An average of 347,500 children participated daily in the child- 
care portion of the program during 1975, and approximately 1.8 
milhon children participated in the summer portion of the pro- 
gram. The 197o cost of the special food service program was $99.1 
million with $48.8 million spent on the child care portion and $50 3 
milhon spent on the summer portion. 

Creation of child care food program— 1975 

In the 1975 amendments to the National School Lunch Act, 
Public Law 94-IO0, the child care and summer food components of 
the special food service program for children were separated. The 
summer food service program continued to be authorized as a pro- 
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gram under section 13 of the National School Lunch Act. A new 
section 17, authorized distinct funding for the child care food pro- 
gram through September 30, 1978. The definition of institutions 
eligible for the child care food program was expanded from previ- 
ous law to include any nonresidential public or private nonprofit 
organization providing child care. Family day care programs and 
head start programs were specifically included as eligible for pro- 
gram participation. While the 1975 amendments broadened eligibil- 
ity for institutions, the new law also included requirements that 
such institutions have either Federal, State, or local licensing or 
approval as a child care institution, or that they demonstrate to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary of Agriculture that their child care 
standards are no less comprehensive than those required under the 
Federal interagency day care requirements. 

For the first time, monthly payments were to be provided to the 
State agency on the basis of reimbursement rates provided for paid, 
free, or reduced-price meals. Breakfasts and lunches were to be re- 
imbursed at the same rate as provided for school feeding programs; 
suppers were ta be reimbursed at the same rate as lunches, and a 
mandated snack reimbursement was established at a rate of 5 
cents for paid, 15 cents free, and 10 cents for reduced-price snacks. 
All of the reimbursement rates were to be adjusted semiannually 
to reflect changes in the Consumer Price Index Series for Food 
Away From Home. In addition, the new law provided for a 
mandatory level of commodity assistance, which could be provided 
in cash if the State agency so requested. The law also provided for 
$3 million of the appropriation to be used for nonfood— or equip- 
ment—assistance. This was to be apportioned to the States on the 
basis of the relative number of needy children under age 6 in the 
State as compared to the total of such children in the United 

States. , ... 

The 1975 amendments were intended to expand program partici- 
pation, particularly among children receiving care in day care 
homes. While participation did expand, further legislation in 1978 
was designed to encourage more rapid expansion. 

1978 

In 1978, the child care food program was authorized permanently 
by Public Law 95-627. The definition of eligible institutions was ex- 
panded to include programs developed to provide day care outside 
of school hours and public or private nonprofit organizations spon- 
soring family or group day care homes. Institutions were required 
to have Federal, State, or local licensing or approval. If such licens- 
ing or approval was not available, institutions could still qualify it 
they received funds under title XX of the Social Security Act or 
otherwise demonstrated ability to meet standards prescribed by the 
State or local government or the Secretary of what is now the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services. 

As noted earlier, title XX provides funds to States for social serv- 
ices which includes child care provided in centers that meet Feder- 
al interagency day care requirements. ^ 

The most significant of the changes in the 1978 law affecting day 
care centers provided for a simplification of sponsor claims through 
a three-tier system of reimbursement for meals served. Beginning 
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in Fiscal year 1979, if more than two-thirds of the children in a 
child care center were from families with incomes below the free 
and reduced price school lunch income eligibility levels the free re- 
imbursement rate was to be provided for all meals 'and supple- 
ments served in that center; if between one-third and two-thirds of 
the children were from such families, reduced-price rates were pro- 
nieals and snacks served; and if less than one-third of 
the children were from such families, the paid rate was provided 
tor all meals and snacks served. The law allowed, but did not re- 
quire, institutions other than family or group day care sponsoring 
institutions to receive meals and snack reimbursements at a rate 
appropriate for the individual family income of each child served. 
Ihe effect of the tiering option was to simplify the calculation of 
the reimbursement payments and for most eligible day care cen- 
ters, to increase these payments. 

Advance payments for participating institutions were ■^also' per- 
mitted, as were startup payments for new day care home programs 
In an effort to expand the program, particularly in areas in which 
there were large numbers of needy children, a provision was also 
included to provide for $6 million of the appropriated funds in each 
fiscal year to be used by the Secretary for equipment assistance. 
The allocation of such funds was to be provided on the basis of the 
relative number of low-income children under age 6 in each State, 
compared to the number of such children in all States. Reallocation 
ot unused funds was required., States had to provide at least 25 per- 
cent matching for such funds, except in especially needy situations 
Ihe most significant change affecting day care homes was the 
elimination of the individual income eligibility guidelines for par- 
ticipation Subsequently, reimbursement for all meals served were 
to be made at a standardized rate regardless of the income of the 
children served. Additionally, startup and expansion funds were 
Drovided for faniily day care sponsors. Also reimbuisements for 
sponsors administrative costs were separated from reimburse- 
ments tor food and food service, thereby increasing the overall re- 
imbursement and providing greater incentive for sponsors to par- 
ticipate in the child care food program. 

Another change made by the 1978 law required the Secretary to 
conduct a study of administrative costs of the operation of pro- 
grams and provide administrative payments based on these costs. 
Ihe becretary was also required to study licensing problems and 
tood service operations, and to pay particular attention to the ques- 
tion ot establishing maximum reimbursement rates for food service 
costs or different reimbursement rates for self-prepared and vended 
meals The law also required that the State plan for child nutrition 
operations include child care T^od program information on the 
number of institutions and family or group day care homes. This 
information was to include: average daily attendance, status as li- 

nflP yVF'^T^'^ °' l^'^^l agencies, or receipt 

ot title XX funds; outreach activities with a priority on institutions 
serving needy areas; and audit and monitoring plans. Up to 2 per- 
cent of the amount of funds provided to States in the second pre- 
ceding fiscal year were also made available for conducting audits of 
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The impact of the 1978 law is clearly visible in the recent growth 
in program participation. While the program experienced a modest 
increaie in the number of participation centers, the number of 
homes participating in the CCFP has more than quadrupled since 
rmplementation of the changes on May 1, 1980. The following chart 
demonstrates the dramatic growth in the number of participating 
centers and homes since 1978: 

INCREASE IN CCFP PARTICIPATION SINCE 1978-CHILD CARE CENTERS AND DAY CARE HOMES 

Kumber of operating da, ^^^f^, „, Average daily attendance 

care facilities cnru 

— r-— sponsors Centers FDCH's Total 

Centers FDCH s 

- . ,„„ 16 200 11,900 420 560,900 47,3C0 608,200 

^1'^^;'"^ 13,200 13,800 400 472,700 61,400 534,100 

r. 1 iQ7i 16 400 17,300 420 604,300 69,000 673,300 

^'tRO 1 700 25i00 470 458,100 92,500 550,600 

rim kT loin 16'600 37 000 (') 628,500 140,000 768,500 

^^'^ir" 0 ' 515,800 180,000 696,500 

J=""=^J^f'„l 0 50 00 ■ 657,000 213,400 870,400 

^™^», 3 4 100 ■ 535,400 199,000 734,400 

^ZWI= Um (■) 638,000 203,000 841,000 

I Data not collected. 

Source; Food and Nulrilion Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Prior to the 1978 changes, the income eligibility criteria, com- 
bined with the level of reimbursement for paid meals and the lack 
of a separate reimbursement for the sponsors' administrative costs, 
made it uneconomical for sponsors to administer the program tor 
homes serving middle-income children. Quite simply, a day care 
home serving middle-income children may not have generated 
enough reimbursements from CCFP to cover the sponsor s adminis- 
trative costs, much less provide for sufficient reimbursement to the 
day care home provider to warrant participation in the program. 
As a result, sponsors tended not to actively recruit homes serving 
primarily middle-income children. , ■ f 

The effect of the 1978 amendments may have been seen trom 
preliminary findings that 63 percent of all children in day care 
homes are now from families with incomes above 185 percent ot 
poverty. 

Reconciliation Acts of 1980 and 1981 

In 1980 Congress enacted the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 
1980 Public Law 96-499, which included changes in the chi d care 
food 'program. This law reduced the Federal subsidy for child care 
food supplements, that is, snacks, by 3 centsr substituted an annual 
July 1 inflation adjustment for the earlier semiannual adjustment 
of reimbursement rates for breakfasts, lunches, and suppers; low- 
ered the Federal authorization for child care food equipment assist- 
ance from $6 million to $4 million and expanded participation in 
the program by allowing for-profit child care sponsors to partici- 
pate if they received funds under title XX of the Socia Security 
Act; previously no for-profit sponsors had been eligible to partici- 
pate. 
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care food program that were estimated to save approximatelv tlU 

provision was aS° proWbitinl' reirZ ^ZZs'lorZ^t." 

A limit on the number of meals that may be federallv rp,-^ 
This limit applies to child care centers as well as familv Ac^ 

fo7breakfes'ts"'lS.'ii°"'^'''^ ""^ reimbursements provided 

feJs^'StSytylSeZSfe?' ''•""^ '""O 

prontlplS who"l"ei'ved S'^SIn'T ''""-"WP "ny for- 
ES"rsTm7n't'!:a^rercd==r£^ 

SvMTh'iiir 3 ^'aS ifkrl^' approximately 

ttLs*.arnr£^oMHf^^^^^^^^ 

and commodity support for this program from apSJoximS ^^iS 
yearT982 cos\?lSe'ss\'o'' to lI'gS^n.illio^Tn Tg'sSTttal^fl'ci 
from IhfDepfrtreSff AgScSre""'"' *° preliminary figures 



Summer Food Service Program 

The summer food service program— often referred to as the 
summer feeding or summer food program— operates durmg the 
months of May through September to provide a meal and a snack 
to children age 18 and under in certain areas of the United btates. 
It also operates in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

Organizations responsible for the operation of the program are 
called sponsors. Sponsorship is limited to public and private non- 
profit school food authorities— usually school districts— local mu- 
nicipal or county governments, and public and private nonprofit 
residential summer camps. r i> 

The following chart outlines the number and percentage ot each 
type of sponsor: 

DISTRIBUTION OF SPONSOR SITES AND MEALS SERVED IN THE SUMMER FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM, 

SUMMER 1982^ 



n . ,.1 f lop Percent of meals 
Type of sponsor Percent of siles ^j^^ 

Schools f |! 

Residential camps 

Government 

ipreliminafv data from the report on ttte summer program 1982. Food and Nutrition Service. U.S. Department ot Agriculture. 

The program cost approximately $89 million in fiscal year 1982. 
Changes made in the summer food service program in the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 were estimated by the C^ongres- 
sional Budget Office [CBO] to save $85 million from an anticipated 
fiscal year 1982 cost of $142 million, leaving an annual cost of *57 
million. However, all of those savings did not materialize during 
the summer of 1982. This occurred in part because sites that had 
been run by sponsors eliminated by the provisions of the 1981 act 
were transferred to eligible sponsoring organizations. Approximate- 
ly 68.7 million meals— and snacks— were served under the program 
during the summer months of 1982. 

The following chart outlines the participation and cost levels ot 
the program since 1969: 

SUMMER FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM, 1969-82 

fin thousands] 



Fiscalyear ' reimKent • »^ 



iqfin $309 99 2,164 

5? 8.112 569 28.966 

p 21.817 1.080 73,454 

jgyj;;;";;;;;""";;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;^^ 26.547 1.437 65.440 

(45) 
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SUMMER FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM, 1969-82-Continued 

[In thousands] 



1974 

1975 33,532 1,403 63,622 

1976 50,230 1.785 84,298 

. Transition quarter:::.::::: ::': "i" I'll^ '"^.S^ 

1978 '^^•"^ ^.'Sl 170,419 

1979 100,266 2,333 120,324 

1380 ll^'SOS 2.126 121,758 

1981 >>3.I9< 1.922 108,189 

1982 ■ "'5,089 1,926 90,281 

87,426 1,418 . 68,740 

' Not including commodities. 

Sourcs: food and Nutrition Service. Sept. 30. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

vvS food service program may operate only in areas in 

which poor economic conditions exist-which are defined by cur 
rent aw to be any area in which one-half or more of the children 
are eligible for free or reduced-price lunches, that is, have famflv 
incomes at or below 185 percent of poverty, or $17,210 for a fam ly 
ti^n ?J'thf f V"f^ 1' 1982, until June 30, 1983. The new defin? 
tion IS the result of a change enacted under the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981. Under earlier law the deSion of a 
poor economic area was one in which one-third of the children 
were eligible for free or reduced-price lunches cnudren 

reJeiDt'^of'rT^i?'''?"^^ T ^^"^'^^ 1"'=°'"^ eligibility standard for 
receipt ot meals and snacks under this program. The eeoffraDhical 

on~'rarcipS^^^ --^-Ss the onl? rSfrS 

a free meal. The Food and Nutrition Service [FNS] h^Lt been 
able to provide any estimate of what percentage of the program re" 
noTed hv'*"^"^ """^y- ^"^"'"^ data is required t^ bT rt 
on^he issue'°^'^"' operators, and FNS has conducted no surveys 

mSf nnh1,>^\^^ percent free or reduced-price lunch rule includes 

™am ^uf K the program is essentially a national 

nSm'Hn ?^ '"^y b« ^^'Sihle to operate the 

program do not choose to do so. 

hl^Ai^t^'^'T- \° ^j^ildren up to age 18, mentally or physically 
handicapped individuals of all ages may participate ^ 
Reimbursement rates established for the summer food service 
program are adjusted each January to reflect the increase fn the 

f2 nHh' ^'-'a ^t''^' ^"'^ Away From Home for thi 

1^-month period ending the preceding November 30 

ir^hu.T.T T""^ f ^^'"^ "P to the maximum Federal re- 

imbursement rates, and most are reimbursed at the maximum 

lovvsr of 1982, the reimbursement rates were as fol- 
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MAXIMUM REIMBURSEMENT RATES IN THE SUMMER FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM, 1982 

(Cents per meal} 



Maximum administrative Total maximum feimbur:ement 

„ reimbursement ' 

Operating _ . Rural/seif- 

reimbursement Rural/self. Regular preparalion 

"^b"'^' preparation 



B-eakfas. ,5.50 7.00 80 25 ^81.75 



These rates are established separately from reimbursement rates 
for meals served in the lunch and breakfast programs and meals 
and snacks served in the child care center component of the child 

'^^Meals^are^ser-^d free to all participants, and are limited to two 
meafs a day, lunch and either breakfast or a snack The Omnibus 
Reconciliation Act of 1980 reduced the number of reimbursable 
meals from four per day to the current two per day i^ummer 
camps and migrant prograins, however, may serve up to four meals 
a day if they have the administrative capacity and if meal services 
do not coincide or overlap-that is, meals and snacks must be 
spaced at least-3 hours apart. Within summer camps. Federal reim- 
bursement is limited to meals served to children who would meet 
the income criteria for free or reduced-price lunches in the lunch 
program— at or below 185 percent of poverty. -^^^„a 
Approximately 66 percent of all participants during 1982 attend- 
ed sites that served more than one meal although they did not nec- 
essarily receive more than one meal. Of meals served during the 
summer of 1982, approximately 77 percent were lunches or suppers 
in the case of camps, 13 percent were breakfasts, and 10 percent 

The following table outlines the levels of participation among the 
States during fiscal year 1982: 

SUMMER FOOD SERVICE 



tn thousands 

Sites ' 



Participation > Total meals 
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SUMMER FOOD SERVICE-Continued 



Sites > <n (liousands 

' — Parlicipalion ' fpt ai ^eals 

Illinois : " 

Indiana 593 55.9 2192 

Iowa 184 19.0 872 

Kansas 45 2.8 203 

Kentucky 15 .4 35 

Louisana 240 17.2 725 

Waine "ZZZZZ 27^6 1345 

Maryland 19 2.I '312 

Massachusetts 448 29!2 1 007 

Michigan 290 26.8 2085 

Minnesota 972 75.2 3520 

Mississippi Z!!!!!!!.!..... n.7 '591 

Missouri ZZ..... 20.9 1 133 

Montana 213 14.3 'ggg 

Nebraska 26 2.6 130 

Nevada 1!.!.Z..... 34 2.5 ■ 119 

New Hampshire 31 1.4 yg 

New Jersey 0 .0 g 

New Mexico 601 60 8 3 rk^ 

New York 131 q\s "'J^J 

North Carolina 1,691 258.6 14 813 

North Dakota 376 33.0 1387 

Ohio ZZIZI!7 35 2.1 '179 

Oklahoma 350 29.9 1459 

Oregon IZZZZ ' ^0 4^3 353 

Pennsylvania 73 4.2 219 

Puerto Rico 1.018 54*5 4 5^3 

Rhode Island 545 1157 j'jgg 

South Carolina 4.7 '525 

South Dakota 627 44.0 2 048 

Tennessee 74 3.1 '157 

Te«s ;^.ZZ! 267 20^9 gnn 

Utah 367 3I.7 1 852 

Vermont 19 1,5 'j28 

Virginia 7 4 24 

Virgin Islands ilZlZZZ 181 16^6 584 

Washington 56 4.7 3Qg 

West Virginia Z .' 95 5*1 223 

Wisconsin ' 233 5.4 423 

Wyoming ........ZZ 8.1 352 

American Samoa ^ .2 13 

Northern Mariana Islands... . ^ 0 q 

Trust Territory. 0 0 0 

Total ~ ^- ^ 

Source: Food and Nutrition Service. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

paralleled the luSprogmm ' """"'P*'"'" levels have not 
percent of all .eals ^iioX''^!rf£^J^^\iiJZrS^y 
Office released a «p„r„\'e Pr?Ks'L?lb?s?r^,^?lt'Jf 
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food service program. Findings from this study indicated that there 
were significant abuses that included adults consuming the food, 
food waste caused by inadequate storage and spoilage deliberate 
dumping, poor quality food, offsite consumption by children, im- 
proper bidding procedures and indications of kickbacks and bribes, 
failure to meet meal pattern requirements and overpayments tor 

^Tn^? S'fort 'to address these problems, the National School 
Lunch Act and Child Nutrition Amendments of 1977. Public Law 
95-166, included provisions designed to improve program adminis- 
tation and increase monitoring. 

In March 1978, the GAO released anothei' report. The report fo- 
cused on program reforms and showed that some abuses found in 
the April 1977 report continued. , r ^.u 

The semiannual report of the Office of Inspector General for the 
6 months ending March 81, 1981, indicated that such abuses contin- 
ued, despite even more recent attempts at reform. 

As noted earlier, the Congress eliminated the eligibility tor pri- 
vate nonprofit sponsors— other than schools and residential 
camps— in the 1981 reconciliation legislation effective tor the 
summer of 1982. Private sponsors had been a key target of the 
criticism about the program's integrity. 

More recently, the Office of Inspector General has reported on- 
other type of abuse which may exist within educational institutions 
that are still pemitted to participate in the program. 

The OIG reported in its semiannual report for the b months 
ending March 31, 1982, that dual funding exists between the 
summer food service program and the Department of Education s 
upward bound program. 

According to the OIG report: 

In 1981 437 colleges and universities participated in the upward bound program. 
According to Department of Education officials, the policy was to reimburse those 
institutions for all costs associated with the program, including room and board. 
Some institutions,, however, also participated in the summer food service program 
and received reimbursements for food costs. 

In New York State, we found that 7 of 19 institutions participating in upward 
bound also participated in the summer food service P^^g^^^^^.^hese institution^^^ 
ceived 1981 Department of Agriculture reimbursements totaling $52,000 and tailed 
to report funds from upward bound. Two reported on their initial applications tliat 
they received funds from the Department of Education, but FNS failed to use that 
information to determine if they were eligible to receive 1981 summer fpod f eryice 
reimbursements of S13,GT2. Significantly, the controller for one of these institutions 
returned a check for $6,110, stating that the institution through upward bound re- 
ceived 100 percent funding for all costs including meals. 

OIG recommended to FNS that it develop a policy and establish 
controls to prohibit upward bound program institutions from par- 
ticipating in the fiscal year 1982 summer food service program. 
During the summer of 1982 approximately 385 upward bound insti- 
tutions continued to participate in the program. FNS has subse- 
quently agreed to coordinate with the Department of Education to 
ensure against dual funding. r ^ ■ 

Another concern about the program has been its torm ot admin- 
istration. Most FNS program are administered at the State level 
However, in the past, several programs, including the summer tood 
service program, have provided that in the event that a State did 



Government to administer the summer food service program 
/^'^ER'^L AND STATE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SUMMER FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM 

f^iscal year Federally stale 

' — ~ . _. administered administered 

1982 . 

1981 17 34 

1980 19 34 

— ZIT 21 32 

Source Food M Nutrition Service, US. Department of Agr;cultu7e ' " 

if rl=/- administer the program because of State Jonstit^ition 

Sn difrinl l?s1 P'""'" administer the summer food pro- 

Bya'^'U?eso1a*Xso„'rt''N^^^^^^^^^ 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

ana tne summer food service program [SFSPl i^^ciri 

SFSP"#^1' developed the summer feeding component of the 

nefdy ^hi drei dur n.r'^'^' ^'^''^^ ^l^"*^ m'^aalf seized to 
sP<fc!inn tI J summer months when school was not in 

wer?parI?c?nHJ1"' "^^^ *° ^^^'^^ ^^^^ool age chiTdren whS 
S P^'^^^'^iPating in summer programs in areas where there was a 

nnl-'? and May 1975, Congress reaffirmed its sud- 

lr c?-l^en''"S'^±\''i^^^^^ servTce program 

92-43S ^nH qa 90 °! September 1975 under Public Laws 

9^ 433 and 94-20, respectively. Food service programs for children 
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were further expanded in 1975 when Congress separated the child 
care and summer feeding components of the SFSPFC and provided 
each with individual legislative authorization. Public Law 94-105, 
enacted in November 1975, mandated a number of significant pro- 
gram changes. Summer food service program eligibility was ex- 
tended to include residential summer camps. Institutions and resi- 
dential summer camps had to conduct a regularly scheduled pro- 
grarn for children at site locations where organized recreational ac- 
tivities or food services were provided. These institutions and 
camps had to provide a service in areas where at least one-third of 
the children qualified for free or reduced price school meals. They 
also had to acquire their meal service, whenever feasible, through 
existing school food service facilities. However, they no longer had 
to serve areas with a high concentration of working mothers in 
order to qualify for the program. Publishing deadlines for USDA 
regulations and guidance handbooks were adjusted to give State 
agencies and sponsors sufficient time for preprogram planning and 
training. State administrative funding was altered significantly to 
allow State agencies to increase their staffs administering the pro- 
gram. For sponsoring organizations, startup payments were pro- 
vided to defray the costs of program planning and organizing, and 
advance payments were provided to improve cash flow. 

Public Law 94-105, and the regulations which implemented it, 
served to promote significant program growth. It was discovered, 
however, that some provisions— among them the requirement that 
any eligible service institution shall be permitted to partir^ipate in 
the program upon request and the requirement that institutions 
could not be prohibited from serving all the different meal types 
unless the service period of the different meals coincided or over- 
lapped—led to abuse and administrative problems in efficiently op- 
erating the program. 

In addition, problems were encountered at the State level as per- 
sonnel attempted to carry out their new responsibilities. Bidding 
and contracting problems, and alleged collusion between sponsors 
and vendors surfaced. 

Public Law 95-166, enacted in November 1977, addressed the 
problems discussed above. Major changes mandated by the law in- 
cluded: 

(1) Sponsors were required to demonstrate that they had ade- 
quate administrative and financial responsibility to manage an 
effective food service, and that they had not been seriously de- 
ficient in operating under the program in the past. 

(2) Sponsors had to offer a year-round service to the commu- 
nity, rather than only partial year service, such as recreational 
activities or food services for children, in order to participate. 
Exceptions to this year-round service requirement were pro- 
vided for those institutions which the State agency determined 
to have met the other eligibility criteria and whose exclusion 
from the program would result in an area in which poor eco- 
nomic conditions exist not being served or in a significant 
number of needy children not having access to the summer 
food service program. 

(3) States were given a priority system for approving spon- 
sors in cases of overlapping sites. 
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(4) Residential camps were allowed to claim only meals 
served to children qualifying for free and reduced-price meals, 
rather than all children. 

(5) Sponsors were required to submit a complete budget for 
adrninistrative costs to the State agency for approval. 

(6) The release of advance funds to sponsors was restricted 
and limited. 

(7) A new formula was provided for State administrative 
costs. 

(8) USDA was required to develop State staffing standards 
and effective dates, to ensure sufficient administrative staff 
and time for planning. 

(9) Food service management companies had to be registered 
by the States, which could deny this registration if a company 
lacked the administrative and financial capability to perform 
or had been seriously deficient in the past. 

(10) Penalties were specified for fraud. 

(11) Publishing deadlines for USDA regulations and guidance 
handbooks were adjusted to allow States more time for prepro- 
gram planning and training. 

Public Law 95-627, enacted in November 1978, dealt primarily 
with the child care food program, though issues concerning the 
summer program were addressed. The formula for determining 
State administrative expense funding was revised to increase the 
federally reimbursed amount that States could spend to administer 
the program. And, program eligibility was extended to persons over 
18 years of age who are determined by a State or local educational 
agency to be mentally or physically handicapped and who partici- 
pate in a public or nonprofit private school program established for 
the mentally or physically handicapped. 

No further changes were made in the authorizing legislation for 
the summer program until the enactment of the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1980, Public Law 96-499. However, language 
was included in the fiscal year 1980 and fiscal year 1981 agricul- 
ture appropriations acts setting some limitations on program spon- 
sors. For example, agricultural appropriations for fiscal year 1980, 
Public Law 96-108, included language which placed limitations on 
the eligibility for some private nonprofit institutions which spon- 
sored large programs and purchased meals from food service man- 
agement companies. For fiscal year 1980, the only large, private 
vended sponsors which retained their eligibility for program spon- 
sorship were those located in areas with no public sponsors and 
sponsors which prepared their own meals or obtained them 
through a public facility. Private schools, migrant farmworker or- 
ganizations, o^- smaller private sponsors were eligible to administer 
sites serving needy children. Regulations implementing Public Law 
96-108 ernphasized the responsibility of State agencies to locate 
high priority sponsors to administer the program for sites in areas 
where poor economic conditions existed. These changes were in- 
tended to reduce mismanagement, waste, and abuse in the program 
by more thoroughly screening applicant sponsors of large, vended 
programs and to intensify the effort to locate the most capable 
sponsors to administer sites. 
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In 1980, Congress passed the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1980, 
Public Law 96-499, which amended the National School Lunch Act 
and limited summer meal service to lunch and either breakfast or 
a snack. The act also authorized the SFSP through fiscal year 1984. 

Since the fiscal year 1981 Agriculture Appropriations Act includ- 
ed the same sponsor limitation language as the fiscal year 1980 Ap- 
propriations Act, the sponsor limitations were continued through 
fiscal year 1981. 

On August 13, 1981, Public Law 97-35, the Omnibus Budget Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1981, was enacted. This legislation permanently 
limited the types of organizations eligible to sponsor the SFSP by 
excluding private nonprofit sponsors other than schools and resi- 
dential camps; changed the area income criteria for summer food 
operations from one-third to one-half of the children in the area 
eligible for free or reduced-price lunches; restricted the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's direct administration of summer programs 
previously administered by State agencies; limited the period al- 
lowed for claims settlement; and prohibited sponsors of the 
summer food service program to participate in the special milk pro- 
gram. 

Projected costs of the program are $99 million in fiscal year 1984, 
$105 million in fiscal year 1985, and $110 million in fiscal year 
198G, according to the Congressional Budget Office. 
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Special Milk Program 

The special milk program provides funds to offset the cost of 
milk served to children in public and private nonprofit schools, and 
eligible child care institutions that do not participate in another 
federally sponsored child nutrition program. The special milk pro- 
gram is available to all children in participating schools and insti- 
tutions regardless of family income. However, the Federal reim- 
bursement for milk served is provided at two rates: free and paid. 

Schools and other institutions participating in the special milk 
program have the option of whether to offer the free milk portion 
of the program. A school may offer milk which will be reimbursed 
at the free and paid rates, based on income eligibility, or the school 
may opt to serve only paid milk. 

In the latter case, schools may opt not to offer free milk because 
they wish to eliminate the attendant paperwork required to deter- 
mine the income eligibility of students who would qualify for free 
milk. In a school offering free milk, the income eligibility stand- 
ards for free milk are the same standard as those set for free 
lunches — that is, gross income at or below 130 percent of the 
income poverty guidelines established annually by the Office of 
Management and Budget. The Federal reimbursement for free 
milk participants is the actual cost of the milk which varies from 
one market area to another. In fiscal year 1982, the average reim- 
bursement per one-half pint of free milk was 15 cents; schools were 
reimbursed from a low of 9 cents in Minnesota to a high of 22 cents 
in New Jersey per half-pint. 

All other milk served to children in the program — that is, those 
not receiving free milk— is reimbursed at a paid rate. The milk 
purchased by these children is subsidized by the Federal Govern- 
ment at a minimum rate per half-pint of milk which is adjusted 
annually according to changes in the producer price index for fresh 
processed milk. The rate for school year 1981-82 was 9 cents per 
half-pint of milk, and is 9.25 cents for school year 1982-83. 

The following tables outline the number of children participating 
in the special milk program as well as the amount of milk served: 

CHILDREN PARTICIPATING IN THE SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM ' 



[Numbers in millions] 





Fiscjl year 


Tola* number of 
children in the 
special milk 
program 


Number of 
children who 
receive free milk 


Perr:entage of 
total 


Number of 
children who 
purchased milk 


Percentage of 
tola! 


1982 




1.4 


0.1 


7.0 


1.3 


92.8 


1981 




9.3 


1.3 


13.9 


8.1 


86.8 


1980 




10.9 


1.3 


U.9 


9.6 


88.1 



' Estimated, assurriing '.'3 pmt per day p^r child 

Source, Food and Nutrition Service. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

(54) 
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MILK SERVED IN THE SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 

(Numbei in millions) 



r . Number o( V-i pints served „ . . 

Fiscjl year Percent of total Percent ol total 

Total Free Paid '^^ P^'d 



227 13 214 5.7 94.3 

q^o^ ' 210 1.332 13.6 86.4 

^980 1.796 220 1,576 12.2 87.8 

meal^ser^rcfp^'ograms. °' ^^Bl eliminated participation in the special milk program for schools that participated in other FNS 

Source Food and Nutrition Service. U S. Department ol Agriculture. 

The special milk program is currently administered through par- 
ticipating schools and child care institutions. Those institutions eli- 
gible to participate in the program are: public and private nonprof- 
it elementary and secondary schools, child care centers, settlement 
houses, summer camps, and similar nonprofit institutions devoted 
to the care and training of children v^rhich do not participate in a 
meal service program authorized by the National School Lunch Act 
or the Child Nutrition Act of 1966. As with all FNS programs, pri- 
vate schools with tuitions of $1,500 or more may not participate in 
the program. 

INSTITUTIONS PARTICIPATING IN THE SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 

Total numbers of Nonprofit ^. , 

... '■■■ScS "c«dS'' 
institutions participants 



9.968 6.595 2.350 1.023 66 2 

88.680 84.443 3.190 1.057 95 2 

89.062 84.638 3.368 1.056 95 0 

^^^^ 89.071 85.571 2.412 1.088 96.1 

Source: Food and Nutrition Service. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 



LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 



The special milk program was established in 1954 when Congress 
authorized funds from the Commodity Credit Corporation to be 
used to increase fluid milk consumption for children in nonprofit 
schools. ^ 

At the time this legislation. Public Law 83-690, was enacted, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation had been purchasing large amounts 
ot dairy products and storing them in order to boost sagging dairy 
prices. This legislation was intended to support milk prices and at 
the same time to encourage schoolchildren to drink milk, rather 
than converting the milk to a dry product and storing it in Govern- 
ment warehouses. 

Original CCC funding for the program was set at $50 million per 
year for fiscal years 1955 and 1956. Participants in the program 
were children in nonprofit elementary and secondary schools. 

In 19Db, the program was extended, and authorization for CCC 
funds for the program was increased to $75 million per year (Public 
uTj o4-46o). Eligibility for participation was expanded to include 
children in nonprofit child care centers, settlement houses, summer 
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camps, and similar nonprofit institutions devoted to the care and 
training of underprivileged children on a public welfare or charita- 
ble basis. This was the first mention of need as a criteria for par- 
ticipation in the the program. Yet, this criteria was reversed by 
Congress and reference to a needs basis for participation was de- 
leted by amendments made later in 1956 (Public Law 84-752). With 
this change. Congress established the milk program as service to 
all children, without reference to family income. The funding of 
the program was authorized through the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. 

In 1958, the milk program was extended for an additional 3 years 
at the same authorization level (Public Law 85-478), until June 30, 
1961. Though funding was still through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, specific language was incorporated at this time stating 
that amounts spent under the program were not to be considered 
as expenditures for price supports. 

In 1960, Congress appropriated funds to reimburse the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation for the special milk program. That legisla- 
tion. Public Law 86-446, extended the program through fiscal year 
1961, and raised the annual funding level to $95 million. 

In 1961, the program was extended through fiscal year 1962, and 
the authorization level was increased to $105 million (Public Law 
87-67). The Agriculture Act of 1961 later in the same year ex- 
tended the program through fiscal year 1966. That legislation, 
Public Law 87-128, also established direct funding for the special 
milk program (rather than through CCC or by reimbursing CCC) 
and established annual authorization levels necessary to carry out 
the program. 

Incorporation into the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 was the next 
major change for the special milk program (Public Law 89-642). 
Section 3 of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 required that the Sec- 
retary administer the program as it had been in the past. Eligibil- 
ity for participation remained the same. Authorization for the pro- 
gram grew gradually from $110 million for fiscal year 1967 to $115 
million for fiscal year 1968 and $120 million for each of fiscal years 
1969 and 1970. 

An attempt to halt the growth of the program was made in 1967. 
The Johnson administration proposed that Federal reimbursement 
for milk be limited to schools with no food service program and to 
schools with high concentrations of low-income children. This pro- 
posal would have reduced funding of the program by 80 percent. 
Congress did not adopt the proposal. 

In 1970 and 1971, the Nixon administration proposed that the 
special milk program be terminated. The proposal asserted that the 
program was no longer necessary because of the growth of the na- 
tional school lunch program and the availability of the school 
breakfast program and what are now the child care food and 
summer food service programs, all of which included a half-pint of 
milk as part of the meal plan. Congress rejected the administra- 
tion's attempts to terminate the program, and instead enacted a 
permanent authorization for the program at $120 million (Public 
Law 91-295). The program was also expanded to include Guam. 

In 1974, the Nixon administration administratively determined 
and implemented action that eliminated the program in schools al- 
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ready serving milk as part of another federally funded program. To 
challenge thin administrative action, Congress amended section 3 of 
the Child Nutrition Act of lOGG to mandate that any nonprofit 
school or child care institution could participate in the special milk 
program on request (Public Law 93-150). This legislation also estab- 
lished that children eligible for free lunch under the national 
school lunch programs were automatically eligible for free milk 
under the special milk program any time during the day when 
milk was offered under the milk program. 

In that same year, Congress again amended the Child Nutrition 
Act, removing the authorization ceiling and establishing a mini- 
mum rate of reimbursement to schools of 5 cents per one half-pint 
of milk provided (Public Law 93-347). This amount was to be ad- 
justed annually to reflect price changes in the Food Away From 
Home Series in the Consumer Price Index for each half-pint of 
milk served. (Note. — The index which serves as the basis for ad- 
justment was later changed to the Producer Price Index for Fresh 
Processed Milk, Public Law 95-627, Nov. 10, 1978.) 

In 1975, Public Law 94-105 further amended the Child Nutrition 
Act extending the program to the U.S. territories. 

Before leaving office in January 1977, the Ford administration 
recommended a fiscal year 1978 budget that would limit the special 
milk program to schools that did not participate in other Federal 
feeding programs. The Ford administration also recommended a 
block-grant program for the several child feeding programs, includ- 
ing the special milk program. Congress did not accept these propos- 
als, and the special milk program continued as before with $155 
million in appropriations. 

The Carter administration's initial budget proposal, for fiscal 
year 1978, reiterated the Ford proposal that would have continued 
the special milk program in only those schools and institutions 
that did not choose to participate in the Federal meal programs. 

Another attempt was made in 1977 to address a problem which 
occurred when the program was simultaneously operated alongside 
the Federal meal programs. Children who had been receiving an 
additional half-pint of free milk under the milk program with their 
free lunch — which already included one half-pint of milk — could be 
publicly identified as needy, violating section 9 of the National 
School Lunch Act. Congress responded by legislating in Public Law 
95-166 that free milk could be made available at times other than 
scheduled meal service — periods during which federally assisted 
meals were served. 

The following year, in 1978, Public Law 95-627 further amended 
the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 to address the still nagging prob- 
lem of public identification of needy children. Under this provision, 
free milk was only required to be served to eligible children at the 
option of the school and upon request by the child. This allowed 
children to refuse the additional serving of milk if they chose to do 
so. Alternatively, it allowed schools to decline to participate in the 
fee portion of the program and charge all students for milk with 
Federal reimbursement at the paid rate. In all other school meal 
service programs, a free component — for children from families 
with income at or below 130 percent of poverty — was, and is, man- 
dated as part of the program. 
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The Carter administration once again recommended for both 
fiscal year 1979 and fiscal year 1980 that the special milk program 
be limited to schools not participating in other Federal programs, 
primarily the school lunch program— the same recommendation 
that had been made by the Ford administration. This proposal was 
not approved. 

For fiscal year 1981, however, the Carter administration pro- 
posed a o-cent flat-paid rate for milk served in schools with meal 
service programs, which was included in the Omnibus Reconcili- 
ation Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-499). Reimbursement for paid 
milk in schools without milk service continued to be adjusted annu- 
ally to reflect changes in the price of milk. Reimbursement for all 
free milk served to low-income children continued to be based on 
actual cost. The 5-cent reimbursement for milk served to paying 
children in schools which did have a meal service program was not 
indexed. This change was estimated to save $5G million for fiscal 
year 1981. The program cost $118 million in fiscal year 1981 after 
the change was implemented. 

The essence of the reform of the special milk program first at- 
tempted in 1967 was finally passed in 1981. The Reagan adminis- 
tration's budget request for fiscal year 1982 proposed that the spe- 
cial milk program be limited to schools and other child care insti- 
tutions that do not participate in another meal service program au- 
thorized by the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 or the National School 
Lunch Act. This proposal was adopted by Congress in the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981. Although this proposal had been 
recommended by the Carter administration for fiscal years 1979 
and 1980, it had not been included in the fiscal year 1982 Carter 
budget submitted in January prior to the new administration's in- 
augu ration. 

For fiscal year 1983, the Reagan administration had proposed 
that all Federal subsidies for the program be discontinued, the 
same recommendation as made by the Nixon administration in 
1970 and 1971. 

Originally, the special milk program was intended to alleviate 
the increasing stockpiles of Government-purchased dairy products. 
Milk for the program was purchased directly from or with funds 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The special milk program is no longer operated through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Milk for the program is purchased 
through the regular retail milk market, and is financed through 
direct appropriations. 

In fiscal year 1980, milk served to children through the special 
milk program represented less than 2 percent of the total fluid 
milk consumption in the United States. With the reduction in the 
program in fiscal year 1982, that percentage of consumption has 
fallen to 0.2 percent of the total fluid milk consumption, down from 
a high of about 2.9 percent in 1966. The current special milk pro- 
gram has very little impact on milk consumption at the national 
level, and congressional intent for the program has moved away 
from its original purpose of reducing the quantities of stored dairy 
products to assuring that schoolchildren are provided access to fed- 
erally subsidized milk. 
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Reform of thj special milk program first attempted i„ 19G7 was 
fnui ly effected .n 1981 by amendments to the Child Nutrition Act 

^8 /n ';"'''^r ^T'^''' ^"^^^''t Reconciliation Act of 

l.)81. Instead of serving special milk in addition to the milk served 
hrough I-ederal meal programs, Congress limited participation in 
he specia milk program to schools and other eligible institutions 

that do not participate in any other meal program 
Based on current projections by the Congressional Budget Office 

It IS anticipated that the program will cost $G5 million during the 

nnTii riT'/.l" ^he annual antici' 
gated cost of the program according to the Congressional Budget 

I'nijvfti-d a>.itn ol'lhe Kiuxkil milk pronrain 

l''iHc;il vi'iir: 

li),s;i Mitlwm 

liw.i $21.0 

1 !!«;-) 21.2 

iil-'l 

23.(i 
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Si'KCIAL Sui't'LKMKNTAL FoOI) PltOUIlAM KOIl WOMKN, InKANTS, AND 

Cmi.nuEN 

Two separate Federal programs provide food assistance to a simi- 
lar target population of low-income pregnant and post partum 
women and their infants, and preschool age children. These pro- 
m-ams are the special supplemental food program for women, in- 
fants, and children-often referred to as the WIC program— and 
the commodity supplemental food program. . p , j 

The special supi)lemental food program for women infants, and 
children [SSFP or WIC], is designed to provide supplemental food 
and nutrition education to low-income pregnant, post partum, and 
breastfeeding women, and their infants and children up to age 5 
who are at special visk with respect to their physical and mental 
health resulting from inadequate nutrition or health care. Ihe pro- 
gram is also designed to serve as an adjunct to good health care— 
during critical times of growth and development— to Prevent the 
occurrence of health problems, and to improve the health status of 
participating individuals. . ... 

The program was established by Congress in 1972 as a new addi- 
tion-section 17— to the Child Nutrition Act of 1966. 

During fiscal year 1982, which ended September 30, 1J82, an 
average of 2.2 million women, infants, and children participated 
monthly in the program at an estimated cost of i}i957.5 milhon 

Federal funds for the operation of the special suppleniental food 
program are provided in the form of grants-in-aid to State health 
departments or comparable agencies and Indian tribes. In most 
other nutrition programs administered by the Food and Nutrition 
Service, funds are channeled through State educational agencies. 
However, in the SSFP program, typically both State and loca ad- 
ministration is handled through health departments and local 
health agencies and clinics. Funds are distributed by the States to 
participating local agencies. Local agencies include county pub ic 
health departments, community health agencies, municipal public 
health agencies, public or private nonprofit hospitals, community 
action agencies, and public welfare agencies. Such local agencies 
must provide ongoing health services for program participants 
before being eligible to receive SSFP funds from State agencies. At 
the end of fiscal year 1982, there were approximately 84 State or 
Indian agencies administering WIC programs through 7 0d7 clinics. 

The local agencies are responsible for certifying that applicants 
for SSFP are eligible for benefits. The local agencies also distribute 
the benefits— most often vouchers redeemable for specified items at 
retail grocery stores— as well as provide nutrition education and 
appropriate nealth care. „ . , . ■. 

Before a State may participate in SSFP, it must submit a pro- 
gram plan to USDA for approval. The plan must detail how the 
State will operate the program and include information on names 

(60) 
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and addresses of those local agencies that ph)n to participate, a 
copy of the application form which local agencies will use to deter- 
mine eligibility, verification methods for certification, plans for de- 
tecting dual participation in the commodity supplemental food pro- 
gram and SSFP, and plans for pi'Ogram outreach. 

A description of the commodity supplemental food program fol- 
lows this discussion of the special supplemental food program. Both 
programs may operate in the same areas, but simultaneous partici- 
pation in both programs by individuals is prohibited. The CSFP is a 
much smaller program, operating in 12 States; it is concentrated in 
0 major urban areas. The SSFP operates in all 50 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 

A program plan must be submitted by participating agencies 
each year. Portions of the plan which have not changed from a pre- 
vious year need not be resubmitted. 

By law, the group of individuals targeted for benefits of SSFP 
are: pregnant women, breastfeeding women for up to 1 year post 
partum—after delivery— and non-breast-feeding women up to 6 
months after delivery, infants— defined in the statute as up to age 
l^and children up to age 5. Individuals within this group must 
meet all of three requirements: They must: first, be determined to 
be at nutritional risk; second, have a low income; and third, meet a 
residency requirement, if imposed by the State agency. 

The Child Nutrition Act of 1966 defines nutritional risk as ''(A) 
detrimental or abnormal nutritional conditions detectable by bio- 
chemical or anthropometric measurements, (B) other documented 
nutritionally related medical conditions, (C) dietary deficiencies 
that impair or endanger health, or (D) conditions that predispose 
persons to inadequate nutritional patterns or nutritionally related 
medical conditions, including, but not limited to, alcoholism and 
drug addiction." 

The determination of whether a person is at nutritional risk 
must be made by a competent professional authority, such as physi- 
cian, nutritionist, nurse, or other health official. Professionals 
making nutritional risk determinations at the local clinics are typi- 
cally nutritionists or public health nurses. Federal guidelines avail- 
able to professionals in making nutritional risk determinations are 
broad. 

USDA provides regulations about how nutritional risk is to be 
measured. Such regulations require, at a minimum, that a profes- 
sional measure an applicant's height— or length in the case of in- 
fants—and weight— knov^n in medical terms as anthropemetric 
measurements— and administer a blood test for anemia or iron de- 
ficiency. Infants under age 6 months are exempted from the re- 
quired anemia test. 

The following table prepared by the General Accounting Office 
summarizes the broad parameters of Federal guidelines on nutri- 
tional need for women, infants, and children. 



Pregnant, post-partum. and bieast-lMding women Infant or child 

Anemia Anemia. 

Abnormal pattern of growth such as underweight or obesity Abnormal pattern of growth such as underweight, obesity, or 

stunting: including for infants, a birth weight of 2,500 
grams or less. 
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Program, post-poftum, Jnd Dreast- feeding women 



Infant or child 




Inadequate nutritional pattern (poor Jielary habits) Inadequate nutritional pattern. 



hb^Tm '^"Wlemenial food program for ^ofnen. infanls. and children (WlC)-How Can It Work Better? General Accounting Office. 

Based on USDA regulations, each State sets its own criteria for 
eligibility using the required data, plus any other factors the State 
may allow for making the determination. Typical criteria include a 
condition of being anemic or underweight, or having a history of 
high risk pregnancies. New York includes emotional and psycho- 
logical factors affecting a child's food intake in determining nutri- 
tional risk. In assessing an applicant's nutritional needs, medical 
records and the individual's eating habits are often reviewed for 
nutrition-related medical problems. 

The General Accounting Office reported in 1979 that State-by- 
State variations existed in determining '^nutritional risk/* and thus 
in determining eligibility for participation, *'The Special Supple- 
meiitai Food Program for Women, Infants, and Children— How Can 
It V/ork Better?", February 27, 1979. GAO concluded that vari- 
ations in certification criteria could result in eligibility becoming 
more a condition of geographic residence rather than actual health 
conditions because an ineligible applicant in one State could have a 
more severe health condition than an eligible applicant in another 
State. No national definition of nutritional risk has been imple- 
mented. 

Subject to Federal income limits, income eligibility standards for 
SSFP participation are established by State and local agencies 
which administer the prograxn. Under Federal law, the maximum 
income eligibility criteria an agency may set is 185 percent of the 
poverty guidelines as established by the Office of Management and 
FiHr^ffn S^^^^^tly' a family of four, that income amount is 
iM7,^lU. This income limitation corresponds to the school lunch, 
school breakfast, and child care food program— centers— limits for 
reduced-price meal eligibility. Additionally, agencies may not set 
income eligibility lower than 100 percent of the poverty guidelines 
In order to be eligible, the applicant must meet the other nonin- 
come related requirements of the program as well. The most 
common State income eligibility standard is the federally allowed 
maximum of 185 percent of poverty, although some States have 
lower limits. The following States are among those with lower 
income standards for fiscal year 1983: 



Percent o( poverty 



States 



175 
172 
155 

150. 



Tennessee, K;c,ilana. Missouri. 

Maine. 

California. 

Arkansas, Iowa, Alabama, Mississippi, South Dakota, 
Washington. 
Wes! Virginia. 
Puerto Rico. 



150 {minus $960 deduction) 



142 

100. 
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USDA does not require States to submit data indicating family 
income for participants of the program. However, North Carolina 
completed an mdependent income survey in March 1982 indicating 
that 64.47 percent of participants were from families with incomes 
at or below 100 percent of poverty. Approximately 13 percent of 
North Carolina participants had incomes 150 percent of poverty or 
greater. 

USDA regulations have created a priority system for States to 
use in approving new applications when a vacancy occurs in a pro- 
gram which has reached its maximum participation. 

First priority individuals are pregnant women, breastfeeding 
women, and infants determined to be at nutritional risk by a blood 
test or some other documented medical condition. The second 
Fu"°oooo "P ^° 6 months, whose mothers participated in 

the bbl'J:' during pregnancy or whose mothers did not participate 
during pregnancy, but were at a nutritional risk. Third, children at 
nutritional risk as demonstrated by a blood test or othor document- 
ed medical condition. Fourth, pregnant or breastfeeding women 
and infants at nutritional risk because of an inadequate dietary 
pattern. This determination must be made by a person qualified to 
make such an assessment, such as a doctor or a nurse. The fifth 
priority is children with an inadequate dietary pattern. Finally the 
sixth priority is nonbreastfeeding post partum women at nutrition- 
al risk. 

No national data is collected on the distribution of participants 
among the six priority categories. 

As a vacancy occurs in a particular area, the local agency re- 
views applications according to this priority system. 

Foods available through the program must contain nutrients de- 
termined by nutritional research to be lacking in the diets of the 
prograrn s participants. Specific foods targeted for consumption are 
milk, cheese, eggs, infant formula, cereals, beans, peanut butter, 
and fruit or vegetable juices. 

.u^j?r^ '^^"f^ regulations that establish food packages reflecting 
the ditterent health and nutritional needs of the individual partici- 
pants. Ihese packages provide supplemental foods to assist partici- 
pants in obtaining an adequate diet. The foods do not provide a 
complete diet; however, they provide good sources of nutrients lack- 
ing in the diets of the target population. Currently, there are pack- 
ages to provide food for six categories of participants: (1) Infants 
from birth through 3 months; (2) infants from 4 through 12 
months;_(3) women and children with special dietary needs; (4) chil- 
dren 1-0 years of age; (5) pregnant and breastfeeding women; and 
(b) nonbreastfeeding post partum women. The local SSFP health 
professional is responsible for tailoring the food packages for indi- 
yiQual participants need by varying the precise types and quanti- 
ties of food provided. The following chart indicates the food compo- 
nents of each of the six packages. 
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FOOD PACKAGES 



Food component Substitute food component Amount per monlti 

Food package I— Infants C through 3 months: 

Formula: Concentrated liquid formula Equivalent portions of powdered formula or 6.3 gallons. 

ready-to-feed formula. 

Food package II— Infants 4 through 12 months: 

Formula: Concentrated liquid formula Equivalent portions of powdered formula 6.3 gallons. 

Ready-to-feed formula infant cereal 24 oz, dry. 

juice: Infant juice Equivalent portions of frozen concentrated juice 1.0 gallons. 

or single strength juice. 

Food package 111— Children/women with special 
dietary needs: 

Formula: Concentrated liquid formula..... Equivalent portions of powdered formula or 7.2 gallonr- 

ready-to leeo-formula. 

Cereal (hot or cold) 36 oz, dry. 

Juice: Frozen concentrated or single 2.25 gallons. 

strength. v 
Food package IV— Children 1 to 5 years: 

Milk: Fluid whole, skim or lowfat miik Eouivalent portions of cultured buttermilk, evap- 6 gallons. 

orated whole or skim milk, dry whole milk, , 
nonfat ot lowfat dry milk, or cheese. 

Eggs: Fresh eggs Equivalent portions of dried egg mix 2 or Vh dozen. 

Cereal (hot or cold) 2.25 lbs, dry. 

Juice: Frozen concentrated Equivalent portions of single strength 4.5 gallons. 

Legumes: Dry beans or peas Peanut butter 1 or 1.125 lbs. 

Food package V— Pregnant and breastfeeding 
women: 

Milk: Fluid whole, skim or lowfat milk Equivalent portions of cultured buttermilk, evap- 7 gallons. 

orated whole or skim milk, dry whole milk, 
nonfat or lowfat dry milk or cheese. 

Eggs: Fresh eggs Equivalent portions of dried egg mix 2 or Vh dozen. 

Cereal (hot or cold) 2.25 lbs., dry. 

Juice: Frozen concentrated Equivalent portions of single strength 4.45 gallons. 

Legumes: Dry beans or peas Peanut butter 1 or 1.125 lbs. 

Food package VI— Nonbreastfeeding postpartum 
women: 

Milk: Fluid whole, skim, or lowfat milk Equivalent portions of cultured butt'jrmilk, evap- 6 gallons. 

orated whole or skim milk, dry whole milk, 

nonfat or lowfat dry milk, or cheese. 

Eggs: Fresh eggs Equivalent portions of dried egg mix 2 or Vh dozen. 

Cereal (hot or cold) 2.25 lbs, dry. 

Juice: Frozen concentrated Equivalent portions of single strength 3 gallons. 



Source: Food and Nutrition Service. U.S. [)epartment ol Agriculture. 

USDA regulations establish a minimum iron content for cereals 
eligible to be purchased at 45 percent of the U.S. recommended 
daily allowances for iron. Regulations also limit the amount of 
sugar allowed in cereals purchased under the program to 6 grams 
per ounce of dry cereal. 

State and local agencies use three general types of delivery sys- 
tems for operation of the program. Approximately 88 percent of 
participants purchase specified food items from retail stores with 
vouchers or checks, others receive food by home delivery, approxi- 
mately 9 percent, or they may pick up the food from a distribution 
center, approximately 3 percent. 

The method of providing food used most widely by States is the 
voucher, or coupon, system. These vouchers are presented, much 
like food stamps, at retail food stores, but unlike food stamps may 
be used only for the specified foods previously listed. 
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A September 1981^ report by the Office of Inspector General rec- 
ommends that the direct purchase of infant formula from manufac- 
turers and home delivery to program participants would help to 
lower infant formula costs for SSFP. 

OIG estimated that $206 million of the $738 million food budget, 
or 28 percent of the total food budget for fiscal year 1982, would be 
spent for infant formula, the largest single food item purchased 
under the program. OIG indicated that about 95 percent of all 
infant formula purchases are from retail stores with participants 
using the voucher system. The remaining 5 perceni of infant for- 
mula is provided to recipients through home deii/^ry in Maryland 
and Vermont and bulk delivery in Mississippi. 

OIG found that the costs of formula purchased by recipients at 
the local retail level with food vouchers is between 95 cents and 
$1.10 per 13-ounce can. However, direct purchase of formula'for use 
in the CSFP by the Department of Agriculture cost about 42 cents 
per can in July 1982. The savings from direct purchase by USDA, 
according to the OIG, would be 53 to 68 cents per can compared to 
retail prices. 

According to OIG: 

At a cost of 42 cents per can. annual savings of between $193 and $248 per infant 
are obtainable. Our best estimate of savings to the WIC program if a nationwide 
direct purchase and delivery system were implemented, is about $111 million annu- 
ally; or, in terms of program expansion, we estimate that 355,000 additional WIC 
recipients, a Hi-percent increase, could be added on an annual basis. 

OIG recommended that, inasmuch as USDA and individual 
States have existing authority to make such direct purchases: 

F*NS. in conjunction with States, immediately develop the necessary expertise and 
procedures to implement a nationwide direct purchase and distribution system for 
infant formula. "Direct Purchase and Distribution of Infant Formula under the Spe- 
cial Supplemental Food Programs for Women, Infants and Children (WIC)", Septem- 
ber ;iO, 1982. 

(Note: The Food and Nutrition Service has questioned a number 
of the findings of the OIG report, and is currently engaged in dis- 
cussions with OIG on the subject. Among the points of discussion 
are whether: the direct delivery systems surveyed by the OIG are 
representative of the nation; it is feasible to have direct distribu- 
tion in all locations especially rural areas; one distribution system 
for infant formula and another for all other food items is advisable 
or cost-efficient, and whether the per ounce savings calculated by 
the OIG could be obtained. FNS continues to permit States to es- 
tablish direct distribution systems and work with States in setting 
up such systems.) 

Amendments to the program in 1975 required that 20 percent of 
total funds appropriated annually for the special supplemental food 
program be made available for State and local administrative ex- 
penses. Administrative costs are defined by law to include, but are 
not limited to, all costs for certifying an applicant's eligibility for 
the program, food delivery costs, nutrition education, outreach for 
new applicants, and startup costs for new programs. In fiscal year 
1982, approximately $193 million of appropriated funds out of total 
program costs of $957.5 million were spent for administration of 
the program. 
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The 20-percent figure represents a national amount set aside for 
administrative purposes. Individual States and agencies, primarily 
Indian tribes, receive varying amounts. The following table out- 
lines administrative expenses relative to benefits issued in the 
State agencies: 

Administrative grant to total grant 

Slaw (ifiency Percent 

Northeast: 

Connecticut: 19.95 

Maine 23!o6 

Massachushetts 20.33 

New Hampshire 23.84 

New York r 19.25 

Rhode Island 27.()8 

Vermont 27.28 

Indian Tew 67.82 

P. Point ; 42.95 

Penobscot 58.58 

Seneca Nation 36.05 

Subtotal 20.56 

Mid-Atlantic: 

Delaware 24.35 

Maryland 20.98 

New Jersey 20.75 

Pennsylvania 21.21 

Puerto Rico ; 12.09 

Virginia i [ 18.70 

Virgin Islands 23.81 

West Virginia 21.85 

District of Columbia '. 28.31 

Subtotal 19.34 

Southeast: 

Alabama .' 20.75 

Florida [] 2o!o2 

Georgia 18.82 

Kentucky 19.92 

Mississippi 24.25 

North Carolina 18.86 

South Carolina [ [ 19.01 

Tennessee 21.28 

Seminoles 38.65 

Miccosuke * "... 49.88 

Choctaw M 27! 18 

E Cherokee [ [ \\ 26^95 

Subtotal 20.22 

Southwest; 

Arkansas 19.81 

Louisiana 20.95 

New Mexico 21.44 

Oklahoma 20.22 

Texas 18.66 

Acoma 23.96 

Bn Pueblo • 26.81 

Isieta Pu 33.*99 

Santo Dom 34.20 

S Sandoval 28.08 

San Felipe 30.99 

WCD 26.85 

Choctaw 27.72 

Cherokee 21.36 

Chickasaw ; 26.87 

Tonkawa 3o!88 
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Administrative grant to total grant— Continued 

State agency p^^^^^^ 

Fotawatom 26 38 

^^""Zz;z;;z;;;zi;;z;;;;;;"z^^^^ 34176 

Subtotal 29 99 

Midwest: ■ 

1956 

i"?^^^."^ 18.73 

Michigan 20.27 

Minnesota 22 93 

: ;;:z::::::zzz:z::::::::z:::::z:::::: 21:94 

Wisconsin 20 23 

Subtotal 9f^ oo 

Mountain Plains: 

^oXov^do 22 46 

j?":^ 20.42 

J^^"^^v 21.96 

Missouri 29 

Montana 23*24 

Nebraska .*."!.!!.".*.*."..*."!.*.*.*.".*.*.*.".*..*."..7.!!!!!!!'.!! 24*02 

North Dakota !!!!!.*.**.!!.*!!!..!.*!!,".*!.*!.*."!!.*!.* 25*24 

South Dakota ..*.*.*.*!.*!!!!!!!!!!!!..."....!.!.*.*.*.*!!!!!.!*. ^^s 45 

Utah 23 9^ 

Shoshone Arapohoe 38*83 

ute Mountain zz^iziiiiz^i^iizzz";::::::::::: 5o;6i 

"^^^^^^^^o 25.58 

g^^^'^""^ 24.30 

5°^^^"^ 21.44 

ot. Rock 24 05 

Ft. Berth 22*04 

zz":!:zz!;;z!;:i:!;:zzz;:!; 23187 

Subtotal 01 QQ 

Western: ^^-^^ 

Alaska 22 99 

^■"}?°"«-. 20.87 

Calitornia 2Y 13 

J^^r'' •"""*""""Z::::::::::^ 27:27 

Idaho no 4 . 

Nevada iril 

Oregon '"'ZZZZZZZZZZZr^ 22*72 

Washington : 21*83 

i^"-:; ""Z!z;;;;;";;;;;;;;zzzz!z:;zzz";" 26^30 

Mannilao q7 hq 

Navajo Nation ""^*"ZZZ!!!ZZ!!!Z!Z!!!!!!"Z"!!;;i;!;" 16!44 

Subtotal 29 q2 
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PARTICIPATION AND COSTS 

In fiscal year 1982, an average of 2.2 million women, infants, and 
children participated in the special supplemental food program 
Approximately 21.8 percent of the participants were women 28 5 
were infants up to age 1, and the remaining 49.7 percent of the 
participants were children between the ages of 1 and 5 years- 1982 
participation is up from 344,100 in fiscal year 1975, the first full 
year of the program s operation. 

The following chart illustrates the growth of program participa- 
tion from 1974 and 1982: ^ b y ^o. 



15-642 0-83 6 
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SSFP PROGRAM PARTICIPATION, 1974-82 



Rscal year 


Average monthly 
partfcipation 


Women 


Infants 


Children 


Percentage of 

children 
participating 


1974 


87.700 


17.100 


26.300 


44.300 


50 


1975 


344.100 


55.000 


103.100 


186.000 


54 


1976 


520.200 


81.100 


147.700 


291.400 


56 


Transition quarter 


623.900 


108.400 


153.200 . 


362.300 


58 


1977 


848.300 


165.200 


212.800 


470.300 


55 


1978 


1.180.100 


319.700 


308.700 


632,400 


53 


1979 


1.480.600 


311.400 


389.700 


779.500 


52 


1980 


1.985.100 


398.000 


512.200 


984.900 


49 


1981 


2.117.800 


445.300 


584.900 


1.208.000 


51 


1982 


2.187.700 


447.400 


622.700 


1.087.700 


50 



Source: food and Nutrition Service. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 



The special supplemental food program cost $957,5 million for 
fiscal year 1982. The following chart illustrates funding for the pro- 
gram from 1974-82: 

SSFP PROGRAM FUNDING, 1974-82 



rogram level Average monthly cost per participant 

(millions) p3j.^ggg Administrative 



1974 $10.4 $15.68 $4.10 

1975 .*. 89.3 18.58 3.04 

1976 155.5 22.05 2.86 

Transition quarler 48.4 22.40 3.48 

1977 256.5 20.86 4.33 

1978 385.7 22.43 4.81 

1979 527.3 24.19 5.49 

1980 712.3 25.44 5.46 

1981 887.6 27.86 7.14 

1982 958.7 29.22 7.25 



Source: Food and Nutrition Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The following table outlines participation and costs for States 
during fiscal year 1982: 

SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM (WIC)-FISCAL YEAR 1982 



[Dottars in thousands] 





Numt)er of 
clinics 
providing 
l»nefits 


Women 


Infants 


Children 


Total F 


'rogram costs 


Alabama 


109 


7.471 


17.532 


24.857 


49.860 


$19,726 


Alaska 


16 


532 


484 


944 


1.960 


1.441 


Arizona 


197 


10.094 


9.641 . 


14.184 


33.919 


17.105 


Arkansas 


95 


4,719 


6,744 


9.595 


21,058 


10,965 


California 


461 


56.067 


52.022 


55.207 


163.296 


80.669 


Colorado 


70 


5,579 


4.324 


12.059 


21.962 


9.614 


Connecticut 


89 


5.903 


8.032 


24.627 


38.562 


16.943 


Delaware 


21 


1.044 


1,363 


2.343 


4.750 


1,995 


District of Columbia 


14 


2.137 


2.080 


2.680 


6.897 


2,744 


Florida 


262 


15.766 


22.774 


29.308 


67.848 


29,707 


Georgia 


249 


14.058 


20.612 


30.617 


65.287 


30,102 




108 


922 


923 


1.655 


3.500 


2.333 


Idaho 


56 


2.047 


2.390 


5.193 


9,630 


4.767 
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SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM (WIC) -FISCAL YEAR 1982-Continued 

[Dollars in thousands] 



Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mictiigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virgin Islands 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Adjustments , 

Total 

•Average monthly. 



Number of 
clinics 
providing 
benefits 



Women 



infants 



Children 



Total 



Program costs 





m Q7Q 


^/,Uib 


31,239 


74,234 


QU 


7 q(:q 




19,379 


37,018 






5,572 


17,160 


28,103 


10 


1 

0,iii 


3,904 


9,511 


16,537 






14,143 


22,573 


45,617 


1 no 


14,4Jo 


17,521 


30,067 


62,026 


84 


2,776 


3,312 


7,433 


13,521 




8,699 


12,226 


21,718 


42,643 


Q1 
01 


7,612 


10,153 


16,894 


34,659 




lyt 001 


19,805 


36,918 


71,544 


OAn 

cW 


0,/oU 


7,935 


24,079 


38,794 


1 "it 


9,379 


21,085 


39,181 


69,645 


191 


n 1 T3 
io,ilc 


14,516 


21,980 


49,668 


R7 




2,908 


5,866 


10,956 


HI 




3,765 


5,973 


12,103 


J9 


1 COT 
6,xi6 6 


2,650 


6,097 


11,269 




1,927 


2,179 


6,261 


10,367 


194 


8,720 


11,223 


26,833 


46,776 


86 


5,124 


4,902 


4,350 


14,376 


272 


38.379 


51,889 


93,787 . 


184,055 


199 


12,681 


23,933 


44,555 


81,169 


52 


1897 


2,293 


6,672 


10,867 


266 


18.232 


25,567 


48,111 


91,910 


129 


9,653 


11,757 


17,524 


38,934 


117 


8,792 


5,983 


8,103 


22,878 


337 


20,056 


25,021 


54,139 


99,216 


97 


6,228 


9.820 


32,225 


48,173 


21 


2,342 


2,576 


6,894 


11,812 


157 


10,905 


17,092 


28,891 


56,888 


85 


1,955 


1,954 


4,968 


8,877 


127 


9,309 


15,909 


20,048 


45,266 


198 


28,698 


38,161 


57,566 


124,425 


38 


3.257 


3,380 


5,860 


12,497 


76 


3,073 


2,972 


9,544 


15,589 


171 


11,254 


14,113 


27,100 


52,467 


12 


1,207 


1,258 


2,138 


4,603 


82 


7,738 


7,589 


12,809 


28.136 


55 


3,458 


4,445 


13,120 


21,023 


174 


8,836 


13,072 


23,792 


45,700 


25 


1,331 


1,120 


3,185 


5,636 



7,037 » 477,471 » 623,225 » 1,087,812 2,188,508 



34,333 
14,762 
10,011 
7,194 
22,522 

5,' 

15,1. o 
15,213 
32,969 
16,022 
22,885 
21,612 
4,475 
4,853 
4,903 
4,515 
19,604 
7,213 
81,307 
36,177 
4,568 
36,848 
18,727 
10,624 
34,754 
2^.108 
5,152 
25,583 
4,084 
25,166 
54,533 
5,637 
6,363 
21,165 
2,213 
12,543 
9,451 
19,229 
2,799 
-58,945 

903,162 



LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

The special supplemental food program had its beginnings in 
what is now the commodity supplemental food program which pro- 
vides direct distribution of Government-purchased commodities to 
low income, nutritionally at risk pregnant women, new mothers, 
and infants and children age 5 and under. USDA announced plans 
to initiate a special program for women, infants, and children and 
Congress appropriated funds for these purchases beginning in 1968. 
This program was the supplemental food program, later known as 
the commodity supplemental food program. The commodity supple- 
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mental food program continues to operate, although its participa- 
tion has dropped since the initiation of the special supplemental 
food program in fiscal year 1974. 

Amendments to the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, in 1972, Public 
Law 92-433, authorized the special supplemental food program for 
a 2-year period. Federal funds were made available to State health 
departments and similar agencies. The State agencies then distrib- 
uted the funds to local health clinics or other facilities for imple- 
mentation of the program. 

The first authorization levels for the program were set at $20 
million each for fiscal years 1973 and 1974. Funding for the pro- 
gram was provided from funds appropriated under section 32 of the 
act of August 24, 1935. Such funds are available for agricultural 
product surplus removal, encouragement of domestic food consump- 
tion, and assistance in the food-related needs of low-income per- 
sons. Up to 10 percent of the total Federal funds were available for 
administrative expenses. 

Administration of the special supplemental food program was 
placed with the Food and Nutrition Service [FNS] of USDA. FNS 
began designing the program in March of 1973. The first regula- 
tions for the program were issued 3 months later in July 1973. 

While FNS was studying possibilities for the future operation of 
the program, a class action suit, Dotson v. Butz, C.A. No. 1210-73 
(D.D.C. August 3, 1973), was filed against USDA demanding that 
appropriated funds for the special supplemental food program be 
spent. In August 1973, the U.S. District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia ordered USDA to begin processing and approving applica- 
tions for the special supplemental food program until the<^author- 
ized $40 million had been spent or until the end of fiscal .year 1974, 
whichever came first. Responding to the court orderi USDA ap- 
proved 216 projects within a 4-month period. 

Legislation was passed in November 1973, Public Law 93-150, ex- 
tending the program through fiscal year 1975. The authorization 
level was set at $40 million for fiscal year 1975, the first full year 
of operations, and subsequently raised to $100 million in June 1974 
by Public Law 93-326. 

In May 1975, the program was temporarily extended through 
September 30, 1975, Public Law 94-28, to correspond to the Govern- 
ment-wide changing of the Federal fiscal year period. On October 7, 
1975, the special supplemental food program was extended through 
fiscal year 1978, Public Law 94-105. Funds were authorized at $250 
million per year for each of fiscal years 1976, 1977, and 1978. Funds 
available for administrative costs were also expanded from 10 per- 
cent of appropriated funds to 20 percent. A definition was added to 
specify that administrative costs could include referral, operation, 
monitoring, nutrition education, general administration, startup, 
and clinic costs. These changes were in response to problems which 
local agencies said they were having in financing staff salaries and 
printing costs of food vouchers; administrative costs previously had 
been defined by regulation, and had not included nutrition educa- 
tion or startup costs. The 20-percent figure for administraitive fund- 
ing was to be available for each State, rather than nationally. 

The 1975 amendments also raised the upper age limitation for 
participation by children from up to age 4 to up to age 5. 
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In 1976, another class action suit Durham v. ButZy C.A. No. 76- 
0358 (D.D.C. June 22, 1976), was filed against USDA. The complaint 
alleged that USDA had not spent all the funds available for the 
special supplemental food program in fiscal years 1974, 1975, and 
1976. On June 23, 1976, the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia ordered that USDA had to spend $687.5 million on the 
special supplemental food program by the end of fiscal year 1978. 

The 1978 amendments to the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 ex- 
tended the special supplemental food program through fiscal year 
1982 and escalated the authorization level for the program. Public 
Law 95-627. Authorizations for fiscal years 1979 and 1980 were 
$550 million and $800 million, respectively. These authorizations 
were required by law to be appropriated. For fiscal years 1981 and 
1982, authorization levels were set at $900 million and $950 mil- 
lion, respectively. »'Note: In order to avoid a threatened veto of the 
1978 amendments by the Carter administration. Congress agreed to 
reduce and subsequently did reduce the 1980 authorization level 
from $800 million to $750 million. Public Law 96-108.] 

Substantive changes were also made in the program in 1978. 
Income eligibility for participation in the special supplemental food 
program was required to be set by the Secretary of Agriculture, but 
could not be set at a level higher than the eligibility level for re- 
duced price school lunches under the National School Lunch Act. 
At the time this change was made, reduced price lunch eligibility 
was set at 195 .percent of income poverty guidelines prescribed by 
the Office of Management and Budget. Prior to this change, eligi- 
bility was set by USDA regulations as the same income eligibility 
level set by local programs and/or States for free or reduced price 
health care. This varied by State and usually ranged between 100 
percent and 200 percent of the poverty guidelines. 

The 1978 amendments defined "nutritional risk" and specifically 
allowed the special supplemental food program and the commodity 
supplemental food program to operate in the same areas. However, 
the Secretary of Agriculture was required to issue regulations pre- 
venting simultaneous participation in both programs. 

The 1978 amendments required a specified amount in nutrition 
education efforts with program participants. The amendments 
mandated that not less than one-sixth of the funds provided for ad- 
ministrative costs be used for nutrition education activities — in- 
cluding training for persons providing nutrition education to par- 
ticipants and nutrition education materials and instruction in non- 
English languages. 

The 1978 amendments changed the procedures for the allocation 
of administrative funding. Between 1975 and 1978, each State was 
to have up to 20 -percent of funding available for administrative 
funding. The 1978 amendments changed the formula to provide 
that 20 percent of the national program was to be made available 
for administrative funding nationally rather than having a percent 
allocated to each State. Individual States and agencies (primarily 
Ind ian tribes) can now receive varying percentages although the 
national total may not exceed 20 percent. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is responsible to design a formula to determine individual 
State allotments since the 1978 amendments. 
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The 1978 amendments mandated outreach efforts for the pro- 
gram. State agencies were required to publicize program benefits, 
eligibility requirements, and location of local agencies operating 
the programs, at least once a year. Agencies were also required to 
distribute special supplemental food program information to offices 
and organizations dealing with significant numbers of potentially 
eligible persons. In addition, applications from local agencies for 
participation in the program were required to be processed by the 
State agency within 30 days of request, and applications by individ- 
uals were required to be processed by local agencies within 20 days. 

Finally, the Secretary of Agriculture was directed to issue regu- 
lations on what types of food would be available under the special 
supplemental food program, with special instructions on what 
maximum levels of fat, sugar, and salt content would be appropri- 
ate. 

In the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1980, Public Law 96-499, 
Congress extended the program through fiscal year 1984, and es- 
tablished authorization levels at "such sums as may be necessary," 
transferring decisions on the maximum ceiling on expenditures 
from the authorizing committees— Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry, and the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor— to the Appropriations Committees. 

In 1981, the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, Public 
Law 97-35, changed the maximum income eligibility standards for 
reduced price school lunches from 195 percent of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget poverty guidelines to 185 percent. This change 
also affected the maximum income eligibility standard set for the 
special supplemental food programs which is set at the same level 
as the reduced price school lunch eligibility level. 

The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 reinstituted ceil- 
mgs on authorizations for the program— set at $1,017 billion for 
fiscal year 1982, $1.06 billion for fiscal year 1983 and $1,126 billion 
for fiscal year 1984. 

For fiscal year 1983, the Reagan administration submitted in 
early 1982 a proposal to combine funding for both the existing 
SSFP and the CSFP with an existing block grant— within the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services— for maternal and child 
health. 

The administration proposed that funding for the new, consoli- 
dated block grant be $1 billion, a reduction of $356 million— or 
roughly 26 percent from what the programs cost individually in 
fiscal year 1982. 

Under the administration's proposal. States would be permitted 
to spend their funds for the broad purpose of improving maternal 
and child health without any specific directive as to how much 
should be allocated for health services or nutrition. 

The SSFP and CSFP, administered by USDA, would be eliminat- 
ed and the revised block grant-entitled services for women, in- 
fants, and children— would be federally administered by the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services. The proposal was not 
adopted. 
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Commodity Supplemental Food Program 

The commodity supplemental food program [CSFP] is designed to 
aid individuals determined to be likely to suffer from malnutrition 
because of low income and poor health conditions. The primary 
purpose of the commodity supplemental food program is to provide 
USDA commodities, at no cost, to supplement the diets of low- 
income pregnant, post partum and breastfeeding women as well as 
infants and children up to age 6. In fiscal year 1982, two pilot proj- 
ects servicing low-income elderly were initiated as outgrowths of 
CSFP. Assistance provided through the program is food purchased 
by USDA and issued to the participants. 

The Department of Agriculture initially established CSFP by ad- 
ministrative regulations on January 18, 1969. Funding for the pro- 
gram is authorized through fiscal year 1985 by 1981 amendments 
to the Agriculture and Consumer Protection Act of 1973, Public 
Law 97-98. 

In fiscal year 1982, a monthly average of 126,000 individuals par- 
ticipated in the program at an estimated annual cost of $26 mil- 
lion, not including bonus commodities. 

Unlike the special supplemental food program for women, in- 
fants, and children, which operates primarily through a voucher 
system, participants in CSFP receive actual food commodities. 

Commodities are distributed by USDA to State agencies and in 
turn, by State agencies to local agencies. At the State level, the 
agency usually involved in the program is the State health, human 
services, or education department. At the local level, the program 
usually operates through a public or private nonprofit health or 
human service agency. 

The commodities are purchased by USDA according to quarterly 
estimates submitted to USDA by State agencies. USDA reviews 
these estimates and then forwards them to either the Agriculture 
Stabilization and Conservation Service [ASCS] for purchases of 
dairy, grain, peanut, and oil products, or to the Agriculture Mar- 
keting Service [AMS] for purchases of meat, poultry, fruit, and 
vegetables. 

Before a State receives commodities, it must submit a State plan 
to USDA for approval. The plan must detail how the State will op- 
erate the program and include information on names and address- 
es of local agencies which plan to participate, income criteria and 
nutritional risk criteria, if any, the State will use to determine eli- 
gibility, plans for distribution, storage of the food commodities, and 
State plans for monitoring local agencies. 

The State plan must include a method for detecting dual partici- 
pation by individuals in both the commodity supplemental food 
program and the special suppleanental food program for women, in- 
fants, and children. The two programs may operate in the same 
area, but an individual may not participate in both programs. 

(73) 
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An example of a dual detection system is the District of Colum- 
bia's master certification file. The master file lists the participants 
in each program. A copy of the file is made available to all special 
supplemental and commodity supplemental food program local 
clinic sites. The commodity supplemental food program certifica- 
tion file is distributed at 2-month intervals to the special supple- 
mental food program sites, and vice versa. Prior to completing an 
applicant's process, the master file is checked to ascertain if the ap- 
plicant is currently enrolled in either program. 

A local agency is required to apply to its administrating State 
agency before it may participate in the program. The local agency 
must supply information sufficient for the State agency to deter- 
mine whether the local agency is eligible to participate. 

In making this determination in an area already served by a 
commodity supplemental food program or the special supplemental 
food program, the State agency must determine that a new local 
commodity supplemental food program is necessary to serve the 
full extent of need in that area. 

For fiscal year 1981, at the 24 local sites operating a commodity 
supplemental food program, 14 of the areas also operated a special 
supplemental food program. These areas were San Francisco, Calif.; 
New Orleans, La.; Washington, D.C.; Detroit, Mich.; Halifax, N.C.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Louisville, Ky.; Weakley, Tenn.; and Buffalo 
County, Douglas County, Lancaster County, Scottsbluff County, 
Sherman County, and Thruston County, Nebr. 

ELIGIBLITY 

Eligibility requirements for the program are established by 
USDA regulations. A participant must be an infant, a child — de- 
fined in the regulations to be up to age 6 — or a pregnant, post 
partum, or breastfeeding woman. 

Income eligibility criteria is defined in the Federal regulations as 
eligibility for benefits under Federal, State, or local food, health, or 
welfare programs. Most States have set 185 percent of poverty as 
the income eligibility requirement for participation. 

Nutritional risk requirements are discretionary with each State. 
Of the 12 States that operate a commodity supplemental food pro- 
gram, 5 require a nutritional risk determination. In most of these 
States, a health official makes the determination using a blood test 
and weight and height measurements — or weight and length meas- 
urements for infants. 

BENEFITS 

Participants in the program receive food benefits once a month — 
or in some cases, once every 2 months. USDA guidelines establish 
food packages for each category of participants. There are five food 
packages available which include infant formula, rice cereal, 
canned juice, milk, canned, meat or poultry, egg mix, dehydrated 
potatoes, peanut butter, or dry beans. 

The following chart illustrates the contents of each food package: 
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USDA HAS ESTABLISHED FIVE FOOD PACKAGES FOR RECIPIENTS-EACH PACKAGE IS GEARED TO 
MEET THE NUTRITIONAL NEEDS OF ITS TARGET GROUP 



Food package 



1. Infants 0 to 3 months 

2. Infants 4 to 12 months.. 



3. Children 1 to 6.. 



4. Pregnant or breastfeeding women .. 



5. Nonbreastfeeding, post partum women.., 



Food type 



Quantity 



Infant formula 31/13 oz. cans. 

Infant formula 31/13 oz. cans. 

Infant cereal 2/16 oz. packages. 

jyjcg .; 2/46 oz. cans. 

. Evaporated miik ■ 5/13 oz. cans. 

Instant nonfat dry milk 2/02 ib. packages. 

Dehydrated potatoes W oz- Package. 

Farina 2/14 oz. pacMges. 

Egg mix 2/06 oz. packages. 

Peanut butter or dry beans 1 lb. jar or bag. 

Canned meat or poultry 1/29 oz. can. 

Canned vegetables or canned fruit 4/16 oz. cans. 

juj(.g 5/46 oz. cans. 

Evaporated niiik".". 10/13 oz. cans. 

Instant nonfat dry milk 2/02 Ib. packages. 

Dehydrated potatoes ." 1/16 oz. package. 

Farina 2/14 oz. packages. 

£gg mix 2/C6 oz. packages. 

Peanut butter or dry beans 1 lb. jar or bag. 

Canned meat or poultry 1/29 oz. can. 

Canned vegetables or canned fruit 7/16 oz. cans. 

jyj(.g 5/45 oz. cans. 

Evaporated milk 3/13 oz. cans. 

""" Instant nonfat dry milk 2/02 Ib. packages. 

Farina 2/14 oz. packages. 

Egg mix 2/06 oz. packages. 

Peanut butter or dry beans 1 lb. jar or bag. 

Canned meat or pouiiry 1/29 oz. can. 

Canned vegetables or canned poultry 4/16 oz. cans. 

Juice 3/46 oz. cans. 



Source; Food and Nutrition Sefvicc. U.S Department ol Agriculture. 



ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 

Funds are appropriated for State and local costs associated with 
the administration of the program in an amount not to exceed 15 
percent of the amount appropriated to provide ^on^f^,^^^^^^^ 
State agencies. Administrative costs include but are not li^^^ted to, 
Expenses for information and referral, operation, 
tion education, startup costs, and general administration, including 
staff, warehouse and transportation personnel, insurance, and ad- 
ministration of the State or local office. The largest cost associated 
S adSstration of the program is ^od distribution-warehous. 
ing and distribution of commodities. In States administering the 
program, food distribution costs make up approximate y 50 to 80 
nercent of the administrative costs covered by Federal funds. 
^ Though it is not required by law, the Department of Agriculture 
views nlt^tion education as an important part of the commodit^^ 
supplemental food program. Local agencies are required by regula- 
?k)n to make nutrition education available to a 1 adult participants 
and to children, where appropriate. The regulations instruct t^^ 
States to emphasize the relationship of proper nutrition to good 
health, and to encourage a positive change in food habits. 
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PARTICIPATION 

S...n m that year. Fiscal year 1982^datri:s nofyeTIvanabL 

LEGISUVTIVE HISTORY 

act of AAit 24''mwh "l*" P^"8Tam in 1969 wss the 

funds for the Secrete?v T^iJri,,!, "P?™P"ated section 32 

^-i-ing and u'i to^tStS 'ate p;.eS " ' ""' 

iair7„^aS&fe~"l^^^^ 

toed program benefits .ndifedfraKafe^'^^^^^^^^^ 

plJ^SLKSttr.tU'Sl'a'i^ t°i ti-e 3UP. 

SiTe»Xhr°S"F-~ 

food stamp pToS-al^ " Participating in the 

Lvvl^XrilT Consumer Protection Act of 1973 Public 
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incAuuing the supplemental food program through July 1, 1974. 
This authorization was amended in 1974, extending the authoriza- 
tion to 1977 and requiring the use of appropriated funds for fiscal 
years 1976 and 1977, Public Law 93-347. 

The Fon<] and \i iculture Act of 1977, Public Law 9o~113, 
amendi. Agriculture and Consumer Protection Act of 1973, 

made t r3gislative reference to supplemental food program. 

These < nts authorized the Secretary to use-general Treas- 

ury fu:. the purchase and distribution pf commodities to 

maintain uie traditional level of assistance provi'ded by the various 
feeding programs. The legislation enumerated some of the pro- 
grams through which Congress intended the Secretary to make 
commodity distributions, such as institutions, supplemental feeding 
programs, and summer camps for children. 

These amendments made two ^-ypecific changes in the program; 
the program's name was changed from the supplemental food pro- 
gram to the commodity supplemental food program, and the Secre- 
tary was instructed for the first time to reimburse State and local 
agencies for administrative costs in connection with the program. 
The amount of funds available for administrative costs could not 
exceed 15 percent of the total value of the commodities made avail- 
able to the State or local agency for that particular year. Congress 
defined administrative costs to include expenses for information 
and referral, operation, monitoring, nutrition education, startup 
costs, and general administration, including staff, warehouse and 
transportation personnel, insurance, and administration of the 
State or local office. 

In fiscal year 1978, the appropriation for administrative costs of 
the program was approximately $2.5 million. 

The next legislative change was made by the Agriculture and 
Food Act of 1981, amending the Agriculture and Consumer Protec- 
tion Act of 1973, Public Law 97-98. The formula for determining 
administrative cost was adjusted to 15 percent of the funds appro- 
priated for the purchase of commodities, rather than the value of 
the commodities available to the States. This change made it possi- 
ble to determine at the beginning of the fiscal year the funding 
available for administrative expenditures. 

The Agriculture and Food Act of 1981 also gave the Secretary 
discretionary authority to establish two pilot projects directed at 
low-income elderly. Where possible, the Secretary was instructed to 
make home deliveries of the commodities. The projects were au- 
thorized for a 2-year period only. 

Pilot projects have been established in Des Moines, Iowa, and De- 
troit, Mich. For the first 4 months of operation, 3,250 elderly indi- 
viduals have been served in both areas: 1,600 per month in Des 
Moines and 1,650 in Detroit. Federal funding for a third project has 
since been approved for New Orleans, La. 

Since July 1981, the Department has provided surplus cheese as 
a bonus item to women and children participants provided free in 
addition to the usual food package. The cheese is only available at 
local agencies that can refrigerate the cheese. The current rate of 
distribution is 5 pounds per women or child per month. Since Sep- 
tember 1981, the Department has provided nonfat dry milk already 
part of the standard food packages, on a free basis so that State 
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food accounts are not charged for the milk. The free provision of 
surplus nonfat dry.milk has lowered the food cost per particSant 
so that more participants may be served 

^n?^/"'^'^'"^ f^^r* illustrates average monthly participation 
and annual costs for fiscal years 1969 to 1982: p^^uuh 

PARTICIPATION COST IN THE COMMODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM, FISCAL YEARS 1969-82 



Fiscal year Average monttily Total cost 
[Mnicipatron (millions) 



19G5 

1970 ^0.000 $1.0 

1971 ^^7-000 7.8 

1972 ■ 202.200 12.8 

1973 ^92.000 • 12.9 

1974 ^64.000 13.3 

Ii)?5 146.000 15.1 

1976....""." • ^^2.000 17.3 

Transition quarter... • P^.OOO 17.2 

1977 111.000 4.0 

I97S 114.000 14.6 

1979 ^^'^^^ 16.0 

1980 ^^'000 17.4 

1981 ^°2.000 21.2 

1982 ^^5-000 23.7 

- - '"'Z - 126.000 26.3 



Source: rood arc' V,)tri|)on Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 



Nutrition Education and Training 

The nutrition education and training program [NET] provides 
grants to State educational agencies for comprehensive nutrition 
education and training programs. Such programs are intended to 
teach children about the nutritional value of foods and the rela- 
tionship between food and health. The programs are also intended 
to provide nutrition education and training for teachers and food 
service personnel and to facilitate development of classroom mate- 
rials and curricula. 1 1. T o- \rr i-r^ 
The program was established in 1977 under Public Law 9o-16() to 
encourage the dissemination of nutrition information to children 
participating, or eligible to participate, in the school lunch and 
other child nutrition programs, while utilizing those meal pro- 
grams as learning laboratories. , , 

The program was' to be coordinated at the State level with other 
nutrition activities by a State nutrition education specialist who 
would serve as coordinator. A grant of 50 cents for each child en- 
rolled in schools or institutions within a State was authorized tor 
fiscal years 1978 and 1979, with no State receiving less than 
$75,000 per year. In fiscal year 1980, an amount was authorized to 
each State to be the higher of 50 cents per child or 5t>75,000; if ap 
propriations for that year were insufficient to pay the amounts to 
States in excess of $75,000 base figure, then the grants to those 
States were to be proportionately reduced. 

By fiscal year 1980, the program was authorized ax $^0 miiliori. 
The Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1980, Public Law 96-499, re- 
duced the authorization level to $15 million per year and extended 
the program through fiscal year 1984. r .nn^ u^' ^ 

The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, -P^bhc Law 97^^ 
35 further reduced the authorization tor fiscal years 19^ '., iy»c., 
and 1984 to $5 million annually. The Reagan adminisf ration had 
recommended the total elimination of the program the fiscal 
year 1982 budget. Further appropriations legiiilation tor liical year 
1982 reduced the base figure from $75,000 to $50,00-; per State, 
Public Law 97-257. . , u . 

In 1982 the Reagan administration again proposed what essen- 
tially constituted an elimination of the NET program. This was the 
effective result of a consolidated block grant proposal which includ- 
ed several child nutrition programs. NET was included along with 
the summer food service, child care food, school breakfast, and spe- 
cial milk programs in the programs for which the block grant 
would be substituted. No funding for NET, or special milk or 
summer food service, was assumed in determining the total 
amount of the block grant funding. However, Olock grant tunds 
could have been used for nutrition education and traming. ihe pro- 
posal was not adopted by Congress. 
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State /^^vvlnistuativk Expenses 

The State administrative evp^ases program [SAE] provides Fed-' 
eral payments to States to a^vf^r certain administrative expenses of 
Mate agencies, primarily educational agencies, in supervising and 
giving; technical assistance to schools for conducting oroerams 
under the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 and the National School 
Lunch Act. 

In fiscal year 1982, the program cost $44.5 million 

r 1 n?'..^''?P^"' "^""^ ^'""^^ authorized under the Child Nutrition Act 
ul VJoh. Under the original act, the funds could be used for pro- 
grams under the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 as well as the school 
breakfast program, the nonfood assistance program, the forerunner 
?Li r.^^^^^^^".^ assistance program which was eliminated in the 
hm Keeoncihation Act and the general assistance program of the 
National School Lunch Act. 

The following table outlines the funds received by the various 
States during fiscal year 1982: 



State 
j(Jininistf3l(ve 
expenses (in 
millions) 



St3le 



AlaD.ima 

A!js!<.3 

Arizona 

A'kari!iis 

Cdlifornia 

Colondo 

Cotipeciicut 

Delaware 

Oisliict ol Colur^bi,! 

Florida 

tieor^ia 

Guam . 

Hawaii 

Idjhc 

iiltnois 

Indiana 

!CM 

Kjns<}S 

Kentucky 

Maino 

Marviand 

Mu;>sac{iuseiis 

Micnigan 

Minnesota 

Mississipoi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebfasl(a 

Nevada 



Shic 
adminislrative 
expenses (in 
millions) 



SI. 133 New Hampshire 5267 

266 New Jersey [ 151 

487 New Mexico '494 

688 New York 2 598 

3.483 North Carolina 1545 

387 North Dakota Z'ZZ. 212 

749 Northern Marianas 211 

?66 Ohio Z.ZZ 1.456 

366 Oklahoma '537 

2.147 Oregon ...."Z, 307 

1.474 Pennsylvania ^^553 

174 Puerto Rice 'gjp 

183 Rhode Island J'Zl 411 

120 Samoa. American 153 

i.593 South Carolina Z 901 

756 South Dakota '.Z.Z. 355 

501 Tennessee " 755 

453 Texas 2 947 

896 Trust Territory '237 

1.076 Utah 'Z.''ZZZ 316 

320 Vermont Z 252 

706 Virginia ZZZ. 391 

693 Virgin Islands 239 

1.288 Washington ZZZZZ. 388 

736 West Virginia ZZZ^^. 5ol 

1.024 Wisconsin ZZZ. 675 

667 Wyoming 253 

356 DOD Army/AF ZZZZZZ. 

217 Adjustment ^'409 

Total L...' ^ 
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In 1977, the funding allocation was changed by Public Law 95- 
11)0 10 provide an allocation of 1 percent of the Federal funds ex- 
pended for the programs administered by the Slate education agen- 
cies for fiscal year 1978. Further, the legislation specified that for 
fiscal years 1979 and 1980 the amount must be not less than 1 nor 
more than IV- percent of the funds used in the State durin.<T thc^ 
second fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for which the Siiite ad- 
ministrative expenses are to be paid. However, for those Federal 
funds received by each State, funds exceeding the first $100 mil- 
lion, the Secretary was to pay 1 percent. In no case would any 
State receive less than $75,000 or the amount it had received in 
1977 for administrative expenses, whichever is larger. 

In addition, these amendments provided for special funding: for 
auditing of the child care institutions participating in the child 
care food program. The Secretary was to allocate to each State for 
such auditing purposes an amount of up to 2 percent of funds used 
by the State for the chii^ rcare food program during the second 
fiscal year preceding the year for which the amount is to be paid. 

The provisions affecting fiscal yean- after 1978 were completely 
revised in November 1978 by Public Law 95-627 which provided 
that the Secretary shall make funds available to pay State admin- 
istrative expenses equal to not less than IV2 percent of all Federal 
funds received by the State for child nutrition programs in the 
second preceding year, rather than merely IV2 percent for the first 
$100 million. Under these amendments, no State was to leceive less 
than the larger of $100,000 or the amount it had received in fiscal 
year 1978. 

The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981. Public Law 97- 
.So, further changed the formula to ensure that no State would re- 
ceive less than $100,000 or the amount it had received in fiscal 
year 1981. Also, the inclusion of equipment assistance funds as an 
administrative expense eligible for reimbursement was eliminated. 
This was a conforming change consistent with the elirnination of 
the equipment assistance program in the 1981 Reconciliation Act. 

During fiscal year 1982, $32.5 million of the total S44.5 miilion 
appropriation was allocated under the basic formula c/i />• • 
gram, and $4.4 million was made available to the States --^ \vopv^r-i:^ 
their program administration. State administrative expeniJf s/: 
the child care food program were $2.7 million durimr Msc^.) - 
1982. Additionally $2.2 million was used to upgrade -tl.-^ i^ic -^n.^^- 
ment of the food distribution program, to monitor food ^.n ct:.^:m^^ 
contracts, and to improve the accountability for donated i.ornYu(>d 
ities. The remaining $2.5 million was made available to L-Jtaies 
during the reallocation of State administrative fundi:;. This .^2.5 mil- 
lion originally had been budgeted to reimburse FNS for Fedoral ad- 
ministration of programs in some States which do not adminir^Ler 
the child nutrition programs. " 




BUDGET RECONCILIATION AND INCOME TESTED 
PROGRAMS 



As noted in the individual descriptions of the programs, consid- / 
erable changes have been made in the programs as a result of the 
Reconciliation Acts of 1980 and 1981. 

The accompanying tables demonstrate the level of savings that 
were anticipated as a result of the provisions adopted in each bill. 
These are the levels estimated by the Congressional Budget Offico 
at the time the legislation was under consideration in 1980 and 
1981 in both budget authority [BA] and outlays [OL]: 

CBO ESTIMATE OF SAVINGS-OMNIBUS RECONCILIATION ACT OF 1980 

[Oiiginal savings eslimales December 1980; by fiscal year, in millions ol doHars) 



Entitlement changes; 

Reduction in general reimbursement 
Reduction in commodity assistance- 
Income eligibility guidelines 

Annual indexaiion lunch/breakfast... 

Job CAvrs centers 

Simmer ix--^ service for children .... 

Child c^r^; ffiimbursement 

Annual indtjxation child care 

Child c<ire equipment 

Special milk program 

Title XX child care providers 

Subtotal 

Nonentitlement changes: 

Breakfast commodities 

Nutrition education 

Equipment asiSistance 

SubtoM) 

Grand total 



1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 



-63 



-47 


-27 


-27 


-27 


-27 


102 










-15 


-15 


-16 


-15 


-17 


-18 


-20 


-22 


-25 




-5 


-8 


- 9 . 


- li) 


-12 


'6 










— 2 




-2 


-2 


-2 


-57 


-62 


-66 


-72 


-78 




32 


35 


38 


41 


-375 


-10? 


-107 


-114 


-95 


-19 


-20 


-23 


-23 


-25 


-5 




-5 


-5 


-5 


-5 


-5 


-5 


-5 


-5 


-29 


-30 


-33 


-33 


-.35 


-404 


-132 


-140 


-147 


-130 



CBO ESTIMATE OF RECONCILIATION SAVINGS-OMNIBUS BUDGET RECONCILIATION ACT OF 1981 

[By fiscal years, in millions of dollars] 

1951 1982 1983 1984 

BA Ol BA 01 BA OL BA 01 

Authorization reductions; 

Extend Public Uw 96-499 > -360 -335 -341:-; .-3.42 -359 -357 

(83) '^1 ^% 



1.^642 0-83 7 



89 



84 . 



CBO ESTIMATE OF RECONCILIATION SAVINGS-OMNIBUS BUDGET RECONCILIATION ACT OF 1981- 

Continued 

(By Iiscal years, in millions of dollars) 



1981 1982 1983 1984 



OL 



-78 


-73 


-90 


-89 


-97 


-96 


-7 


-8 


-7 


-7 


-8 


-8 


-5 


-5 


-5 


-5 


-6 


-6 


-125 


-116 


-125 


-125 


-125 


-125 


-19 


-19 


-19 


-19 


-19 


-19 


-66 


-61 


-i'O 


-70 


-71 


-70 



Change eligibility for reduced prico 
meals from 195 percent, of ?i>verty 
to 185 percent with no standard 

deduction ' 

Change the 60 percent safety net level 

to 2 cents » _i. 

Eliminate subsidies to private schools 

with tuitions above $1,500 • 

Require documentation of income as a 
condition for free and reduced price 
meal eligibility; define income as 

"current income" » 

Eliminate Food Service Equipment As- 
sistance Funding ^ 

Tie eligibility for free meals to food 

stamp eligibility ' 

Cut breakfast subsidies to nonneedy 
children in half; eliminate severe 
ncijd breakfast in schools where 
less (han 40 percent of the meals 
are served free or reduced; cu! 
severe need reduced rate to half of 
fhe free rate; set reduced rate at 
not more than 30 cents less fhan 

f'ee > 

Reduce total subsidies for free and 
reduced lunches by 3 cents, and 
set the total subsidy to nonneedy 
children at 21.5 cents for 1982; 
includes the effect of establishing 

nfiw b^se ra^es • 

lower r.^duced price lunch subsidy 

3ft^-(her 20 cents » 

h\m 1980 Reconciliation Act provi- 
sions to child care institutions " 

Eliminate for-profit child care centers 
with less than 25 percent needy 

children » 

Allow reimbui'ifnent fc^ 3 maximum 
of three meals in child care fetiding 

-4 -40 -41 -58 -57 

Elinmate payments in the :/iild carp 

program for meals served providers' 

children in day care hc^s where 

the providers' inccme is over 18 

percent of poverty; reduced reim- 

burscmerit for snacks ;n nonneedy 
. children; set reduced price snack 

rale at one-half of frev. exclude all 

children over >, age of 12 ' 

Eliminate tiering m the child care 

program ^ 

Stale administrative expenses » 

Redjce nutrition education 

WC 



-1 


-45 


-46 


-54 


-53 


-61 


-61 


-49 


442 


-460 


-476 


-474 


-506 


-505 


-7 


-60 


-63 


-63 


-63 


-64 


-63 


-1 


-7 


-8 


-7 


-7 


-7 


-7 



-6 -16 -16 -21 



-62 



-11 


- 10 


-14 


-13 


-16 


-15 


-11 


-10 


-13 


-12 


-14 
-15 


-13 


-10 
+ 19 


-10 
4-16 


-10 


-10 

+ 3 , 


-10 


-15 

-10 
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CBO ESTIMATE OF RECONCILIATION SAVINGS-OMNIRUS BUDGET RECONCILIATION ACT OF 1981- 

Continued 

[By fiscal yejrs, m millions ol dollars) 

1981 1982 1983 

BA OL BA OL flA OL BA OL 

Annually adjust family day care home 
rales; reduce the rate by 10 per- 
cent; reduce FDCH administrative 
costs by 10 percent • 

Subtotal -66 



Proposed direct spending reductions: 
Restrict participation to schools and 

certain public sponsors in the 

.'iumnier feeding program and limit 

eligibility to areas where 50 percent 

or more of the children are needy -90 -85 -95 -93 -99 -99 

Eliminate the special mill^ program 

except in schools with no meal 

programs --10 -95 -103_ -99 -98 - 102 -101 

Subtotal _ - 10. - 18 5 - 188 - 194 - 141 -201 - 200 

Total savings subconference No. 16... - 76 - 1,474 - 1,457 - 1.579 - 1,566 - 1,682 - 1,672 

Comparisons: 

House-passed - 85 - 1,577 - 1,565 -1,728 - 1,709 - 1,904 - 1,877 

Senate-passed - 75 - 1,511 - 1,480 - 1,538 - 1,625 - 1,766 - 1,751 

' The HouM considers these reductions as reductions in direct spending. 

^ The HouM considers S4,000,000 of this reduction as a reduction in direct spending. 

The proportion of funds provided for income tested versus nonin- 
come tested child nutrition programs has changed significantly 
since fiscal year 1970. In fiscal year 1970, about 22 percent of all 
child nutrition program expenditures were provided for programs 
that had a Federal income test. By 1980, this proportion had grown 
to approximately 58.3 percent of total child nutrition program ex- 
penditures. This increase was largely a consequence of growth in 
participation and Federal payments in the income tested free and 
reduced price school lunch and school breakfast programs, as well 
as the 1974 implementation and continued growth in funding for 
the special supplemental food program for women, infants, and 
children. 

In the curre::t fiscal year, 1983, the proportion of expenditures 
provided for income tested programs is expected to be about 73.1 
percent. 

This change is primarily the result of the reductions in Federal 
payments for the nonincome tested, regular — section 4 — school 
lunch program, and the commodity assistance program which were 
enacted under the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1980 and the Om- 
nibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981. 

For the purposes of this analysis, only p-'ograms for which there 
is an individual income eligibility requirement are characterized as 
income tested. 

The following child nutrition programs, or parts of prograrns, es- 
tablish Federal income requirements for receipt of funds for bene- 
fits: section 11 special assistance for free and reduced price school 



_-^15 _-_14_^ ^ -W __-j6_ _-_19 -J9 

- 1,289 - 1,269 - 1.385 - 1.375 - 1,481 - 1,472 
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lunches: free and reduced price school breakfasts; free and reduced 
price meals and snacks served in child care centers under the child 
care food program; free milk provided under the special milk pro- 
gram; and the special supplemental food program for women, in- 
fants, and children. 

Non-income-tested child nutrition programs are those for which 
there is no individual Federal income standard or criteria for re- 
ceipt of Federal funds. Non-income-tested programs may actually 
serve low-income persons; however, the program benefits are not 
dependent upon meeting a Federal specified income requirement. 
For example, section 4 school lunch funds provide a mandated Fed- 
eral subsidy for every lunch served, regardless of the family income 
of the child receiving the lunch. This is also. true for the commodity 
assistance program. These basic cash and commodity subsidies 
make up part of the total Federal subsidy that is provided for free 
and reduced price lunches. In this sense, both of these programs 
provide Federal assistance for lunches served to low-income chil- 
dren. However, because the cash and commodity assistance is not 
conditional upon meeting an income test, these programs would be 
considered non-income-tested child nutrition programs. 

In addition to Federal expenditures for the regular school lunch 
and commodity assistance progn^ims, other non-income-tested ex- 
penditures would include those provided for meals served to chil- 
dren under the paid meals served under the breakfast and child 
care food programs; and for paid milk served under. .the special 
milk program. While some of the Federal funds: provided for State 
administrative expenses, and nutrition educat|q,p and training 
[NET] and studies may benefit low-income children, there is no 
income test for recipients of these Federal funds, and they are 
treated as non-income-tested programs. 

Under the child care food program, family day care home ex- 
penditures, as opposed to centers, are not income tested. Thus, al- 
though part of this component of the child care food program may 
serve some level of low-income children, the fact that the subsidies 
are not income tested places them in the category of non-income- 
tested programs. 

Because there is no specific Federal income requirement for the 
commodity supplemental food program [CSFP], it i also considered 
a non-income-tested program. 

Finally, the summer food sex-vice program is considered a non- 
income-tested program. The program may operate oniy in areas 
where at least 50 percent of the children participating in the school 
lunc*h program receive free or reduced-price lunches, and thus have 
incomes at or below 185 percent of poverty. However, there is no 
individual family income criteria for the receipt of meals in the 
summer program, all of which are provided free of charge, to 
ensure that only low-income children in those areas receive the 
benefits of the program. 

The following table was' prepared from information compiled by 
the Congressional Research Service of the Library of Congress and 
the Food and Nutrition Service of the Department of Agriculture. 
It demonstrates the recent expenditure levels in income tested and 
non-income-tested programs: 
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CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAM EXPENDITURES BY FEDERALLY INCOME-TESTED VERSUS NON-INCOME- 
TESTED PROGRAMS ' 

(Dollars m inilli(;ns| 



Fiscal Year— 



1980 3Ctu3l 1981 actual 1982 eslimate 1983 estimate 



income tested expenditure $2,623.0 $3,0?5.5 S310W $3 409.? 

(Percent of total) ^..^.iSJ ^) l^lll PJl^. i'M.) 

School lunch, sec. 11-' '.S°8.8 1,654.7 1,829.5 

School breakfast -Free and reduced 238 6 309.2 309.9 321.7 

Child care lood-free and reduced ■•' 195 3 15.0 1/5.- 13 .8 

School milk program-free 35.3 3b.S i.b i.i 

Special supplemental food program for women, infants, and chil- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Non.,ncome lest.., expenditure ' $1,873.5 $1,823.4 $1 17i5 $1 .?511 

(Percent of total) . i^}-]) '^E^ i?!^) (2b.i)) 

School lunch, sec. 4-^ ?24.7 761.7 422.2 140.0 

Commodity assistance" 8 • 6 . 44. 459. 

School breaklast-paid 12 .8 . w 

Child care-paid and family homes' .6 . ' • ' • 

Siimmpf food ° °° ° 

S^hUSTprogram-paid:.:: 121.5 82.0 16.9 18.3 

equipmeni assistance » 20.0 n.u 

State adminislration expenses ••• 34.9 38.2 

Nutdtion education and studies 2U IMJ 8,5 /.3 

Commodity supplemental food prosran 4==:==:==^^===== 

Total child ndntion expenditures $4,196.5 $4,898.9 $4 2807 $4 5318 

(Percent of total) (100) (^QO) ^ <^QQ) 

" < For Ihp Dieses ol this table "income -tested" is defined as t)eing any ptogram lor which funds are provided on the, basis of an individual 

tncomi. te tSed"' s de ned s being any program lot whicC t^e receipt of funds does no! require an individual income test.. 

Tncl d s on^ r 1 expenditurer^f tree, and redJced-price school lunches. Doos not include sec. 4 expen ilures lor such lunch s 
•Id all Fediil expenditu-s for Iree- and reduced-prp meals served in child care centers »or ,eac ijar and in amily y^a^^ 

19gO Alter liscal year A the individual income test for family day care home participation was eliminaled, consequently after fiscal year L80 

expenditures for family day C3re homes are shown in the noninc.T'e tnsted portion of the table. 

* Includes carryover funds from previous year. a t a a n,iroi 

tncluites all turni. crovifW under sec 4 (i.e. the basic payment for all lunches— paid liet; and reduced pncej . ^. , . . 

- lUc'Sdp' FNS comiiodities and sec 32 commodities used to meet the mandate support levels for all lunches (including those served free and 

'ISe^Seen^sJal ;SM98?3nd"fSS' 1981 reflects implementat-on of nonincome tested payments for meals served in family day 

Alt£h there ,s a requirement ifijl programs uperale only m areas v^here 50 percent of more of the children are income eligible fo; and 
reduced Dnfe linder nonincome tested programs because there is no in m ua income test for participation. 

• fi'ndmg for the equipment assistance program was fclL-ninated by the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act ol 1981. 

• Scurce- fable provided tjy the Congressional Research Service according to committi* instructions. Expenditure information was provided by the 
U S Departnent of Agriculture, Food Nutrition Service. Budget Office. 

The following table shows the Federal expenditures for each of 
the programs discussed within the print for fiscal year 1982, which 
ended September 30, 1982. 
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,,,, ,, 333 


5,225 


19,518 


2,111 


381 


9,583 


9,502 


286 


16 


11,022 


WcstViijipia 


39 


1,010 


16,810 


6.126 


551 


/,519 


1,280 


526 


50 


31,301 


HlgLUIIjlll Min.<r 


ifW 


/610 


201/2 


1100 


6/5 


13/83 


3,061 


185 


8/ 


18,982 


Wyoming 

DOOAmif/Aiifoice 


20 


883 
233 


1,526 
118, 


81 


253 


2,061 
329, 


|6 lt«|M»MI|l *»*HlM' 

,itlHI t 4IMIIIIIIMIIIlHlMi|iMl4llhlllHIMUMlMlllMI'lf 


5,633 
i 


Mwi 


.|MPI|||P|I4>* 

'1,906 


+/1 


- 120,201 


M,505 


+109 


+U32 


+553 


' +1,3/1 


+21 


-120,052 



19,520 122,200 1,651,663 319,100 11,538 ' 1/8,668 210,500 88,800 5,000 ^ 3,603,289 



'iKlite M'i um\n jl wmjdities lof k Slate ol la^sas ti caie W jod pfojetls paiticipij ii k sNf of iMm to coirftf JistiiMion; M \MW toij mwAh 
'MuteJ3,3DO.(l(Hlcirtiti itufewilsmiys 
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iMULTIPLE PROGRAM OPTIONS 



As noted in the Chairman's foreword, one of the purposes of this 
committee print is to provide reasonable policy alternatives for 
consideration in the event that budget reductions in these pro- 
grams are necessary. 

The following segment of the committee print is devoted to 
changes winch could be made in tv/o or more child nutrition pro- 
grams— -nmlliple program options. 

A separate segment will deal with options for individual oro- 

The Congressional Budget Office provided the savings estimates 
Which are included within those options for which a specific dollar 
Savings is cited. 

[NoTE.-^CBO figures are based on January 1983 baselines 
throughout this committee print. CBO estimates on the same pro- 
posals considered at a future time may be slightly different, based 
on whatever economic assumptions are being used at that time Re- 
. auctions are expressed in reductions in obligations incurred durine 
each fiscal year.] ^ 

It should also be noted that CBO savings figures are given for 
each individual option. Savings from a consolidation of tv/o or more 
Options would not necessarily equal the combined savings listed for 
each option. This is because one option may impact, or interact, 
With another to produce a different level of combined savings 

I'he accompanying table outlines the assumptions about baseline 
expenditure, for each of the programs in the current fiscal year, 
1983, and for the next o (1984-88). The "baseline'^ is the expected 
expenditure level in each program if no changes were made, but 
rather each program continued to be operated under the provisions 
of current law. 

PRELIMINARY CBO BASELINE-JANUARY 1983 

[By 'iscjl year m millions o( dollarsl 



Nalional school lunch prografr,: 
Sees. 4 3fid 1 1 cash assi: 
Coniincdilies 



SufTimer food service program .... 
Child care food program: 

Center 

Homes 

Nulrtlion education and [raining,. 

Studies 

State administrative expenses 



1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


2.302 


2,460 


2.590 


2.727 


2.861 


3.005 


433 


468 


488 


516 


544 


564 


335 


356 


375 


394 


415 


435 


94 


99 


105 


■ 110 


115 


120 


223 


246 


267 


' • 292 


318 


345 


101 


110 


121 


131 


142 


154 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


47 


48, 


49 


51 


54 


58 


1.060 


1.113 


1.165 


1.215 


1.261 


1.307 



(91) 



96 



92 



PRELIMINARY CBO BASELINE-JANUARY 1983— Continued 

|Dy h%i\ year in millfons of doIUrsl 





1983 


198J 


1985 


1986 


198/ 


1988 


Ccmmodily supplemental food pfOgom 


32.6 


342 


35.8 


37.4 


38.8 


40.2 


Special milk program 


21 


21.2 


21.4 


23.6 


24.8 


26 


Total... 


4,656.1 


4,962.9 


5.224.7 


5,504.5 


5,78i.l 


6,061.7 



In the various options which are listed, CBO savings estimates 
are usually provided for 8 full fiscal years, 1984-8(5. In the case of 
some provisions, such as indexing, in w^hich a change to the current 
July 1 indexing might occur during the current fiscal year, 1983, 
the 4-year impact is show^n (1983-86). 



FREEZE OR ADJUST INDEXING OF REIMBURSEMENT RATES 

Various proposals have been circulated unofficially in Congress 
for freezing, delaying, or reducing the indexing of programs that 
currently have automatic indexing of benefits. This option outlines 
various w^ays of dealing v/\th indexing that might be considered for 
reimbursement rates in child nutrition programs. Reimbursement 
rates in the child nutrition programs are currently indexed annual- 
ly each July based on inflation for the 12 months ending May 30. 

Indexing of reimbursement rates in combination vv^ith expanded 
program participation in all child nutrition programs has contrib- 
uted greatly to the grow^th in Federal expenditures for these pro- 
grams. Congress recognized this by temporarily eliminating semi- 
annual indexing in 1980 and making the elimination permanent in 
1981. Reductions in indexing result in greater savings w^hen infla- 
tion is high. Changes made in 1980 and 1981 took place after peri- 
ods of annual inflation exceeding 10 percent. Indeed, some of the 
"savings" attributed to the reconciliation acts of 1980 and 1981 ac- 
tually took place subsequently, not because of changes in indexing 
or lowering of reimbursement rates, but because of the low infla- 
tion rates. Inflation in calendar year 1982 was 3.9 percent. 

The food price inflation rate for the July 1, 1983, rate adjustment 
is projected to be 5.4 percent, according to the Congressional 
Budget Office. It can be argued that a 1-year freeze of reimburse- 
ment rates would have a minimal impact on nutrition programs 
while saving the Federal Government $205 million in fiscal year 
1984, as well as $26 million in fiscal year 1983. 

Under the freeze, indexing which is currently scheduled for July 
1, 1983 (based on 12 months ending May 1983) would be postponed 
1 year. All subsequent indexing would be based on inflation for the 
12-month period ending a year earlier — i.e., July 1, 1984 indexing 
would be based on inflation through May 1983; July 1, 1985 index- 
ing would be based on inflation through May 1, 1984; and so forth. 

The following table outlines the savings of a 1-year freeze on var- 
ious child nutrition programs: 
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SAVINGS IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 



fiscal year— 
1983 1984 1985 1986 



School functi 20 . 30 160 180 

Scliool breakfast 2 20 20 20 

CMd care food 4 20 25 30 

Special milk (») (>) {>) i 

Sunifrer food 0 5 6 7 

Total 26 205 211 238 



» S^ving5 less lhan 51 mill'on 

Additional savings could be achieved in fiscal year 1985 by freez- 
ing reimbursement rates for 2 years, until July 1, 1985. Food price 
inflation for the July 1, 1984 indexation, is calculated to be ap- 
proximately 5.1 percent. 

SAVINGS IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 



Fiscal year— 
1983 1984 1985 1986 



School lunch 20 180 310 325 

School breakfast 2 20 40 40 

Child care food 4 25 40 45 

Special milk (») (i) i 1 

Summer food 0 5 10 10 

Total 26 230 401 421 



' Savings less lhan 51 million. 

Another option— which has been discussed with respect to var- 
ious programs following the mid-January recommendation to post- 
pone indexing of social security benefits for 6 months— would be to 
postpone other indexing for 6 months as well. 

That concept applied to the child nutrition programs would 
result in savings of $26 million in fiscal year 1983 and $90 million 
in future years as demonstrated by the following table: 

SAVINGS IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 



fiscal year— 
1983 1984 1985 1986 



School lunch 20 70 70 70 

School breal^fast 2 10 10 10 

Child care food 4 10 10 10 

Special milk {>) {>) (») i 

Summer food (>) {>) {>) (i) 

Total 26 90 90 91 



• Savings less than $1 million. 

One other variation on slowing: the cost of program expenditures 
which result from indexing would be to provide for partial index- 
ing. For example, indexing all reimbursements at 1 percent under 
the inflation rate would achieve the level of savings shown in the 
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accompanying chart; this proposal is often expressed as "indexing 
minus 1 percent". Food price inflation for the next 3 years is pro- 
jected to be 5.4 percent, 5.1 percent, and 5 percent, according to 
CBO. "indexing minus 1 percent'' would assume that in place of 
full indexation, reimbursement rates would be increased by 4.4 per- 
cent, 4.1 percent, and 4 percent, respectively. 

SAVINGS IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 



fiscal year— 
1983 1984 1985 1986 



School lunch 5 35 60 105 

School breakfast (M 4 8 12 

Child care food 1 4 8 13 

Special milk (M (') (M {») 

Suinnier food _J] 1 3 

Tola! 6 44 78 133 



' Savings less Ihan $1 million. 

ELIMINATE SUBSIDIES FOR PAID MEALS AND SNACKS 

As noted in the individual descriptions of the programs, students 
participating in the school lunch and breakfast programs, and chil- 
dren in the child care food program are eligible to receive federally 
subsidized meals regardless of household income. Federal reim- 
bursements in the lunch and breakfast programs and the child care 
centers component of the child care food program are provideji 
based on three categories of meals — free, reduced price, and paid — 
eligibility for which is based on income eligibility standards. 

In the event that reductions in the child nutrition programs are 
necessary, one potential area for reductions is in the paying child 
category. In terms of targeting the program on low-income partici- 
pants, the Federal subsidy to children from families with incomes 
above 185 percent of poverty, $17,210 for a family of four, may be 
one appropriate area for consideration. 

Currently the reimbursement rates for paid meals are 22.5 cents 
per lunch — 11 cents cash and 11.5 cents in commodities — and 8.75 
cents for breakfast. The same rates appl}^ for the child care centers 
where an additional 3 certs per snack is also available in Federal 
reimbursement. 

During fiscal year 1982, approximately 50 percent of lunches, 11 
percent of breakfasts, and 21 percent of child care reimbursements 
were made at the paid rate. 

The Reagan administration recommended the immediate elimi- 
nation of the paid reimbursement for both cash and commodities in 
all three programs in its fiscal year 1982 budget submission in 
early 1981. 

The House Committee on the Budget included a variation of this 
concept in its fiscal year 1982 proposal. Under the House Budget 
Committee plan, a recommendation was made for phasing out the 
paid reimbursement in the lunch program over a 3-^ear period be- 
ginning in fiscal year 1982. However, neither the benate nor the 
Gramm-Latta budget substitute which passed the 'House contained 
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elimination of the paid subsidy for any of the programs. While re- 
imbursement rates were reduced for each of these programs in 
1981, the paid category was not eliminated in any of the three pro- 
grams. 

Based on CBO projections, elimination of the paid categories in 
these three programs would result in savings of $482 million in 
fiscal year 1984 as outlined in the following table: 



SAVINGS IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 



RsjI year— 
1984 I9r5 1986 



Srhiol lunch: 

Cash and commodities 465 485 515 

Cash only (250) (260) (275) 

Schooi breakfast 6 6 6 

Child Mre food (centers only) cash and commodities 11 12 13 

Total/cash and commodities 182 503 534 

There is no income test for eligibility in the day care home com- 
ponent of the child care food program. However, preliminary find- 
ings by the Food and Nutrition Service indicate that approximately 
64 percent of recipients have incomes above 185 percent of poverty, 
the paid reimbursement level in other programs. 

If a means test were reimposed on the program and Federal re- 
imbursement for the resulting paid category (reimbursed at rates 
now applicable in child care centers) were eliminated, additional 
savings would result as outlined below: 

Savings in millions of dollars 

ChiJd Care Food program — day care homes with a reimposed means test 
(ca^h and commoditias): ^ 
Fiscal year: 

1984 60 

1985 65 

1986 70 

^Assuming the distribution currently reported by FNS is representative nalionally — 64 per- 
cent paid. 

The special milk program has two components, free and paid. In 
schools that offer the free portion, only students from families with 
incomes below 130 percent of poverty may participate free of 
charge. In all other cases, a Federal reimbursement is provided 
wtiich is currently 9.25 cents per half-pint of milk served. Over 90 
percent of all milk is served at the paid reimbursement. Adding 
elimination of the Federal reimbursement for milk served to 
paying students to this option would save an additional amount as 
outlined below: 

Special milk program — savings in millions of dollars 

Fiscal year: 

1984 19 

1985 20 

1986 21 
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ELIMINATE FEDERAL REIMBURSEMENT FOR REDUCED-PRICE MEALS AND 

SNACKS 

Another budget option that could be considered independently or 
in conjunction with the elimination of the paid category would be 
the elimination of the Federal reimbursement for reduced-price 
meals and snacks. For purposes of this option, it is considered inde- 
pendently from the treatment of the Federal reimbursement for 
paid meals and snacks. 

Under all of the Federal child nutrition programs for schools and 
child care centers, reduced-price meals are available to children 
from families with incomes between 130 and 185 percent of pover- 
ty. Federal reimbursement rates for these meals are set between 
the higher free reimbursement rate and the lower paid rate in 
each of the programs. 

The reduced-price category applies in the school lunch and 
breakfast programs, and in the child care center portion of the 
child care food program. 

If the reduced-price category were eliminated, students would 
then fall into only two categories — free or paid, as in the special 
milk program. Students eligible for free meals would continue to be 
treated the same as under the current program — no charge to the 
student and higher Federal reimbursement to the schools or child 
care centers furnishing free meals. Treatment of what is now the 
paying child — those ineligible to receive free or reduced-price 
meals — would also remain unchanged. The difference would be 
that the reduced-price category would become part of the paying 
category. The limitation on meal charges to such children — which 
exists in the lunch and breakfast programs at 40 and 30 cents re- 
spectively — would be eliminated, as would the reduced-price reim- 
bursements currently provided for these meals. 

Not many children participate in the programs at the reduced- 
price level — 7 percent in the lunch program, 24 percent in the 
breakfast program, and 13 percent in the child care food program 
centers. Such small participation levels may not justify the admin- 
istrative procedures necessary for operation — for example, separate 
eligibility determinations and separate reimbursement structures 
with attendant paperwork. 

It can also be argued that children from households with annual 
incomes between $12,090 and $17,210, current eligibility for a four- 
person household, do not need the degree of Federal subsidy pro- 
vided by the existing reduced-price reimbursement level. 

According to the Congressional Budget Office, elimination of the 
Federal reimbursement for reduced-price meals and snacks would 
result in the following level of savings in the various programs! 



SAVINGS IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 



Fiscal year— 



1985 



1986 



School lunch 

School breakfast 

Child care food centers 



220 
10 
18 



240 
11 
21 



255 
12 
23 



Total 



248 



272 



290 
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Once again, adding in the day care home component of the child 
care food program with the assumption that a means test is reim- 
posed would result in additional savings, should reduced-price reim- 
bursement be eliminated: 



For purposes of the estimate, CBO assumed that in the lunch 
and breakfast programs approximately half of the current reduced- 
price students would continue participating in the program, al- 
though they would do so at the paid rate — with correspondingly 
higher meal charges — and that the other half would discontinue 
participation in the programs. 



A larger budget reduction would be achieved by the elimination 
of the reimbursements for both the paid and reduced-price cate/50- 
rier. Again, such a reduction would not affect subsidies for children 
fro.71 households with incomes below 130 percent of the poverty 
line — the current eligibility limit for free lunch participation. How- 
ever, reimbursement would be reduced for meals served to non- 
needy children. Less than half of the current lunch program serves 
studeni:s with incomes below 130 percent of poverty, while 84 per- 
cent o( current reimbursements in the school breakfast program 
and CA) percent among child care centers participating in the child 
care food program are for free meals. 

The Congressional Budget Office estimates the following levels of 
savings in various programs from the elimination of both paid and 
reduced-price reimbursements: 



Suvirif^it in millions of dollars 



Child care food, day care homes (with reimposed meaniJ test): 
Fiscal year; 



198(5, 



GO 
05 



ELIMINATE BOTH PAID AND REDUCEP-PRICE SUBSIDIES 



SAVINGS IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 



1985 



1986 



School lunch: 



Don and commodilies 



715 
(490) 
17 
30 



760 
(525) 
18 
35 



.30 
(555) 
18 
40 



cash only 

School breakfasl 

Child care food— centers cash and commodities 



Total/cash and commodilies. 



762 



313 



869 



102 
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Reestablishment of a means test and the concurrent eliniination 
of both paid and reduced-price reimbursements in the case of the 
day care component of the child care food program would result in 
the following savings: 

Child care food, day care homes (with rcimposed means test): 



Fiscal year: 

1984 70 

19H5 75 

n)8G 80 



LOWER ELIGIBILITY FOR REDUCED-PRICE ELIGIBILITY 

It has sometimes been argued that the current 185 percent of 
poverty limit for reduced price meals is excessively high, permit- 
ting families with incomes considerably above poverty to receive 
meals with a significant Federal subsidy. For instance, a four- 
person household at 185 percent of poverty earns $17,210. Critics 
point out that the eligibility limit has been expanded, first from 
100 to 150 percent, then to 175 percent, and as high as 195 percent 
before being reduced to 185 percent in the Omnibus Budget Recon- 
ciliation Act of 1981. 

The income eli^;lbility ceiling could be lowered to a number of 
levels. For purposes of this option, it is lowered to the pre-1974 
level of 150 percent of poverty. The only students affected by such 
a change would be those in households with income between 150 
and 185 percent of poverty. Students with household incomes above 
150 percent of poverty would most likely pay more than the cur- 
rent maximum meal charge — 40 cents for lunch and 30 cents for 
breakfast. 

While this would leave an even smaller reduced-price category 
than currently exists, some would argue that students from fami- 
lies with incomes just above the free income eligibility level should 
continue to receive some degree of Federal subsidy, rather than 
being put into the paid category. The lower limit v/ould, however, 
remove students with higher family incomes from the current re- 
duced-price category, leaving only those with incomes between 
'$12,090 nnd $13,950, in the case of a four-person household. 

Lowering the income eligibility limits for reduced-price meals 
and snacks to 150 percent of poverty would have the following 
budget impact, as calculated by CBO: 



SAVINGS IN MILLIONS OF D0LU\RS 







Fiscal year— 






1984 


1985 


1986 


School lunch 

School breakfast 


140 

.:. 12 


150 

6 

13 


160 
6 

15 


Total 




169 


181 
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REIMBURSE FOR LUNCHES ONLY 

Another option for limiting Federal expenditures, while still pro- 
viding considerable Federal support for nutrition, would be to limit 
Federal expenditures for children's nutrition programs to provide 
reimbursement for lunch only. Under such an option, Federal re- 
imbursement for breakfasts and snacks, currently provided under 
several programs, would be eliminated. 

Programs affected by such a reform would be the school break- 
fast program, which effectively would be eliminated, the child care 
food program, the summer food service program, and the special 
milk program, which would also be eliminated. The school lunch 
program would be unaffected by oUch a change. 

It can be argued that the Federal Government would fulfill its 
primary nutrition responsibility by subsidizing lunch while elimi- 
nating expenditures for meals that can, or should, be provided at 
home. While the school lunch program is based on the premise that 
access to the home, and therefore a meal there, is often inconve- 
nient or impossible during the middle of the day, this same argu- 
ment for Federal funding cannot be made about breakfast which is 
eaten before the start of the school day. Neither can it be made 
about snacks which, if desired by the children, could be prepared at 
home. 

Under this option. Federal expenditures would be eliminated for 
the breakfast program, participation in which is small relative to 
the lunch program, for snacks available under the child care food 
and summer food service programs, and for the half pint of milk 
available under the special milk program. 

The estimated Federal savings from such a change, as calculated 
by the Congressional Budget Office, are shown below: 

SAVINGS IN MILLIONS OF DOLWRS 







Fisal /ear— 








1985 


1986 


School breakfast (eliminated) 

Summer food service (lunch only) 

Special milk (eliminated) 

Child care food (lunch only)— centers 


356 

15 

95 


375 

15 

21.4 
105 


394 

15 

23.6 
115 


Total 


487.2 


516.4 


5^7.6 



Again, adding in a restriction for lunches only in day care homes 
in combination with the reimposition of a means test for program 
participation would result in the following savings: 

Savings in millions of do Hart; 

Child care food, day care homes (with reim posed means test): 
Fiscal year: 

1984 70 

1985 75 

198fi 80 
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CONSOLIDATE PROGRAMS THROUGH BLOCK GRANTS 

One approach to the myriad of nutrition programs within the 
Department of Agriculture has been to consolidate some of the pro- 
gram's funding and provide a block grant to the States. State offi- 
cials would then determine which of the existing programs should 
be continued or modified, or what alternatives they might develop 
to provide nutrition assistance. 

The Reagan administration proposed such a block grant, entitled 
the '^General Nutrition Assistance Grant/' for its fiscal year 1983 
budget. It was not acted on by either House of Congress. Under the 
Reagan plan as introduced in the Senate, S. 2991, several categori- 
cal programs were proposed in their place, as outlined in the accom- 
panying table. States could have used the block grant funding to 
finance these or other child nutrition programs. 

FUNDING BY PROGRAM AND AS PROPOShl) BY ADMINISTRATION-^FISCAL YEARS 1981, 1982. and 

1983 ESTIMATE 

(In millions of dollars) 

1983 

PrQ^ranis 1981 '^^^ '^^^ administration 

(estimate) law eslinate proposal 
estimatfi 



School breakfast 

Child care food 

Summer food 

Special milk 

Nutrition education and training 

General nutrition assistance grant {proposed fiscal year 1983) 

rotaf 



' 348.7 


335.0 


383.8 


^340.1 


298.4 


352.8 


122.6 


62.0 


63.6 


119.8 


23.9 


28.6 


15.0 


5.0 


•» 5.0 



488 

946.2 724.3 833.8 488 



' Includes $277 million in September 1981 claims that were rolled over (or payment from (iscal year 1982 budget aulhority 

* Includes 522.5 million in September 1981 claims that were rolled over lor payment from liscal year 1932 budget authority 
^ Estimate by Congressional Budget Office. No estimates shown in budget request. 

* Authorization level. Assumes full authorization will be appropriated. 

Source. USDA. Food and Nutrition Service budget request 1983. Feb. 8. 1982 (except as noted). 

While the Reagan administration's proposal would have reduced 
funding by approximately 42 percent, the consolidation or block 
granting of these child nutrition programs need not require the 
percentage reductions in spending recommended in the Reagan 
1983 budget. For instance, Senators Henry Bellmon and Pete Do- 
menici sponsored legislation in 1979 that does not contain a reduc- 
tion in funding for these programs which were also included in a 
block grant, S. 605, the Food and Nutrition Program Optional Con- 
solidation and Reorganization Act of 1979. 

Under the modified version of the BelJ:r»rn-Domenici bill as 
passed by the Senate in the Child Nutrition .Amendments of 1980, 
six States had the option of consoldatin^ all nutrition programs, in- 
cluding school lunch, with the exce^'don of the food stamp pro- 
gram. 

[Note.-— As introduced, the bill would have included the food 
stamp program in the consolidated approach; however, the food 
stamp program was taken out during committee consideration.] 

The legislation was not acted on by the House, however, and did 
not become law. 
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It can be argued that consolidation of program funding through 
mandatory or optional block grants would permit States to direct 
funds to the programs which best meet the needs of the individual 
States. The discrepancies in the expenditures for existing individu- 
al programs among the States bear witness to the varying needs, 
which could best be assessed by the States. 



Another reform proposal made by the Reagan administration for 
fiscal year 1983 was to provide for block grant funding of the var- 
ious nutrition programs currently operating in the U.S. territories, 
exclusive of Puerto Rico. According to the Food and Nutrition Serv- 
ice, the four territories are each currently participating in several 
of the food assistance programs as follows: 

Guam. — Food stamp, school lunch, school breakfast, child care 
food, and summer food. 

Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands. — Commodities 
in lieu of food stamps for needy families, school lunch, school 
breakfast, and child care food. 

American Samoa. — School lunch and school breakfast. 

Virgin Islands. — Food stamp, school lunch, school breakfast, 
child care food, summer food, and special supplemental food pro- 
gram [WIC]. 

Nutrition programs in these areas cost approximately $51.5 mil- 
lion during fiscal year 1982. The administration's proposal would 
have established fiscal year 1983 funding at $43.76 million, repre- 
senting a 15-percent reduction from the anticipated level of $52.1 
million for fiscal year 1983. 

The administration made the argument that the categorical feed- 
ing programs as operated on the mainland are inappropriate for 
the insular areas. The administration recommended that funding 
for all of the programs be consolidated and reduced by 15 percent. 
This 15 percent was a factor designed to estimate administrative 
savings from the consolidation. The overall reduction would have 
reduced spending by approximately $8 million in each fiscal year. 
Savings for future fiscal years would be approximately the same. 



One method of increasing State contributions to the various child 
nutrition programs would be to cap, or freeze, Federal expenditures 
at the fiscal year 1983 levels during the next 3 years. 

As noted earlier, only one portion of the school lunch program, 
section 4, currently requires any State matching funds. The capping 
of Federal expenditures would provide for a gradual assumption of 
some of the costs by States. 

Savings to the Federal Government, and increased State costs, 
would be approximately as follows: 



BLOCK GUANT ASSISTANCE TO THE TEKRITORIES 



CAP FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 
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SAVINGS IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 



fiscal yejr- 



1984 1985 1986 



School lurch 

School breaklasl 

Child care food 

WIC and CSFP 

Special milk 

Summer food service 

State administrative expenses.. 

Total 



160 


310 


475 


25 


45 


65 


30 


65 


100 


55 


110 


160 


(M 


(') 


3 


5 


10 


15 


1 


2 


4 


276 


542 


822 



' SJvmgs less thjn $1 million. 



ELIMINATE FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAMS 

One program reform with negligible budget impact would be to 
eliminate Federal administration of programs. In past years, States 
have had the option of administering some of the child nutrition 
programs, or allowing the Federal Government, through regional 
offices of the Food and Nutrition Service, to operate the programs. 

This has obviously saved States the administrative costs of ad- 
ministering the program and transferred such costs to the Federal 
Government which already pays all of the benefit costs in the af- 
fected programs. 

The following chart outlines the States for which the Federal 
Government is currently operating various child nutrition pro- 
grams. 

STATES IN WHICH VARIOUS PROGRAMS ARE FEDERALLY ADMINISTERED 



Summer food 



Child care 
food 



Private 
schools 



Residential 
child care 
inslilutions > 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Kansas 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New York 

North Dakota... 

Oregon 

South Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wyoming 



> Either public or private residential child care institutions. 
Source: Food and Nutrition Service. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Congress has recognized what was a growing problem, and in the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 eliminated any future 
Federal assumption of programs within States, providing that the 
Federal Government would not assume any programs which it was 
not operating as of October 1, 1080. However, Federal involvement 
in those programs which it was already administering requires sig- 
nificant Federal resources. During fiscal 1982, approximately $2.5 
million was allocated to pay for FNS administrative costs in these 
programs not operated by States. However, the $2.5 million was 
eventually distributed to the States in the form of additional State 
administrative expenses, rather than retained by FNS. 

ELIMINATE UESIDENTIAL CHILD CAKE INSTITUTIONS 

Residential child care institutions are a recent addition to the 
school lunch and breakfast programs, having been added in 1975. 
Residential child care institutions include many worthwhile child 
care facilities including orphanages, schools for the mentally and 
physically retarded, certain children*s hospitals, and so forth. How- 
ever, because their structure is so different from schools, their par- 
ticipation in the program creates considerable administrative and 
policy difficulties, as attested to by the fact that nine States choose 
not to administer the program in these institutions, but rather 
have turned such administration over to the Food and Nutrition 
Service. 

Some have also questioned whether Federal funding provided 
any additional funding, or merely displaced existing State or pri- 
vate funds. Because the institutions frequently care for more than 
just the age group served by the programs, there have been audits 
which indicated the ineligible individuals received meals for which 
Federal reimbursements were sought. Additionally, other audits 
have found that because these institutions usually provide 24-hour 
care, meals other than breakfast or lunch were sometimes submit- 
ted for Federal reimbursements. Because of these and similar prob- 
lems, the institutions consume a disproportionate amount of Feder- 
al and State administrative resources. 

An additional problem is created when individuals within these 
institutions attend schools and participate in the breakfast and 
lunch programs there. Typically, institutions submit lunch and 
breakfast claims based on the number of eligible residents of the 
institution, rather than on the number of meals actually served to 
such residents. Again, the result is overreimbursement by the Fed- 
eral Government to such institutions. 

Federal reimbursement for two meals (when 3 are served) pre- 
sents the potential for faulty bookkeeping and errors, whether de- 
liberate or accidental. 

Some have pointed out that institutions maintain full-time care 
for individuals and, as such, should be responsible for all meals. 
This may be especially so with State institutions; approximately 
half of all institutions are public. 

For these and other reasons, the elimination of the residential 
child care institutions have been discussed as a possible option in 
both the br- akfast and lunch programs. The provision was included 
in S. 1254, mtroduced by Senator Helms on May 21, 1981. Elimina- 
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tion of such facilities would save approximately $40 million in the 
lunch program and an additional $22 million in the breakfast pro- 
gram, as outlined in the following table: 



SAVINGS IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 







Fiscal year— 






1984 


1985 


1986 




40 

22 


45 

23 


45 
24 




62 


68 


69 
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INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM OPTIONS 



The following section deals with options for the individual child 
nutrition programs described in preceding sections of this committee 
print. 

These options are dealt with in groupings, by individual pro- 
gram. It should be noted that, in most cases, segments of multiple 
program options described in the previous section are not repeated. 
This is the case even though it is possible to use those multiple op- 
tions without applymg them to all FNS programs. For instance, 
treatment of indexing and paid and reduced-price reimbursement 
rates could be changed in some programs without being changed in 
them all. 



ELIMINATE THE 2-CENT DIFFERENTIAL PAYMENT RATE FOR SECTION 4 
GENERAL ASSISTANCE 

As noted earlier, an additional 2-cent reimbursement rate under 
section 4 of the National School Lunch Act is available for all 
meals served in school food authorities in whi<;h 60 percent or more 
of the meals are served to students eligible for free and reduced- 
price meals. 

The Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1980 introduced the differen- 
tial reimbursement concept and provided for a 2y2-cent differential. 
This was lowered to 2 cents by the 1981 reconciliation bill. 

Schools may receive the added reimbursement for all meals even 
when as many as 40 percent of students are paying students. Rec- 
ordkeeping at the State and Federal level to maintain records of 
schools which may receive the increased funding may prove bur- 
densome and increase overall administrative costs. 

It can be argued that the additional payment is paid to schools 
that already receive the highest levels of Federal reimbursement 
because higher reimbursements are provided for free and reduced- 
price lunches. 

The Congressional Budget Office estimates that elimination of 
the differential would save $23 million annually. 



School Lunch Program 



Savings in millions of dollars 



Fiscal year: 



1984 
1985 
1986 



23 

23 
23 
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INDEX THE SECTION 11 REDUCED-PRICE REIMBURSEMENT SEPARATELY 

Under current law, the reimbursement for reduced-price lunches 
under section 11 special assistance, 64 cents, is set at 40 cents less 
than the reimbursement rate for free lunches, currently 104 cents. 

When indexing of reimbursement rates occurs each July, the free 
rate is indexed, and then the reduced rate is determined by sub- 
tracting 40 cents. Having a fixed reduced-price rate set at 40 cents 
lower than the free rate means that, when indexing occurs, the ef- 
fective subsidy for the reduced-price lunch grows at a far greater 
rate than would be the case if its own, lower rate were indexed sep- 
arately. The reduced-price rate under current law grows faster 
than tliB inflation rate. 

For example, if one assumes a 5-percent inflation rate, the free 
lunch rate will be indexed on July 1, 1983, from the current 104 
cents to 109 cents per lunch. The reduced-price reimbursement rate 
is increased by subtracting 40 cents from the indexed free rate- 
now 109 cents— thus, providing a reduced-price reimbursement rate 
of 69 cents per lunch. That increase, however, represents a 7.8-per- 
cent increase in the reduced-price reimbursement rate — rather 
than the 5-percent inflation rate. If instead, the 64-cent reduced- 
price rate had been indexed separately, the 5-percent inflation in- 
dexing would have yielded a new reimbursement rate of 67 cents, 
or 2 cents less than is provided under the current system. Over the 
years, the reimbursement rate for reduced-price meals will grow at 
a faster pace than will other reimbursement rates. 

[Note.— -Also under current law, the maximum price that may be 
charged for a reduced-price lunch is 40 cents. There is no maxi- 
mum for charges on paid lunches, and no charge may be made for 
free lunches. This 40-cent level was established in the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981. The level was an increase from 
the previously existing maximum of 20 cents per lunch. The 40- 
cent figure was set because it is the difference between the free re- 
imbursement rate (currently 104 cents) and the reduced-price rate, 
which, by statute, is 40 cents less than the reduced-price rate (cur- 
rently 64 cents). A confirming change would be to set the maxi- 
mum reduced-price meal charge at the difference between the free 
and reduced-price reimbursement rates.] 

The savings from such a change are demonstrated in the follow- 
ing table furnished by the Congressional Budget Office. It should 
be noted, however, that savings could be more substantial if infla- 
tion were to be higher than is currently expected. 



IMPROVE VERIFICATION OF INCOME STATUS FOR FREE AND REDUCED- 
PRICE LUNCHES 

As with many programs which rely heavily on income reporting 
to determine eligibility, the school lunch program has been subject 
to abuse. 



Savings in millions of dollars 



Fiscal year: 



1984 
1985 
1986 



6 
12 
18 
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In audits conducted within the past several years, the Office of 
Inspector General of the Department of Agriculture has repeatedly 
found significant numbers of cases in which individual students did 
not qualify for the free or reduced-price lunches which they had 
been receiving. 

During May 1980, USDA's Office of Inspector General conducted 
an audit of free and reduced-price lunch applications' in 220 ran- 
domly selected public and private schools. The results of that audit 
indicated that close to 30 percent of all approved applications con- 
tained incorrect income or household information which resulted in 
applicants receiving benefits to which they were not entitled. OIG 
projected that such an error rate may have cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment as much as $171.5 million for the 1979-80 school year. 

In its February 1981 report on the prior May audit, OIG recom- 
mended that the data submitted on applications for free and re- 
duced-price lunches be verified: 

We believe our review shows the need for verification 
and that the pilot projects, while they may be helpful in 
working out the mechanics for verifying the information, 
are not necessary to justify the need to verify at least 
income. 

The semiannual report of the OIG for the 6 months ending 
March 31, 1981, further recommended that: 

School food authorities be required to use standard na- 
tionwide or statewide free and reduced-price application 
forms which require all adult members of a household to 
furnish their sources of income and social security num- 
bez-s. FNS should seek the legislative authority to obtain 
• ' security numbers. The Department's current legisla- 
jackage which was submitted to Congress for consid- 
er . on requests legislative authority to obtain parent or 
guardian social security numbers on applicant forms. 

State agencies or school food authorities be required to 
routinely verify family income on free and reduced-price 
applications by computer matching techniques. The De- 
partment's current legislative package before Congress 
requests legislative authority for computer income verifica- 
tion. 

FNS clarify the method to be used in determining a 
household's annual income and who is to be counted in de- 
termining family size. 

The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 incorporated a 
number of the recommendations urged by the Inspector General. 
Social security numbers were required for all students and mem- 
bers of their families. Administrative authority was granted to the 
Secretary to begin requiring improved verification of family income 
data. Additionally, the Congress eliminated the previous require- 
ment that had allowed the eligibility guidelines for free lunches to 
be printed on the application. Rather, only reduced price income 
eligibility guidelines are now permitted on the application. 

Nevertheless, income verification continues to be a problem in 
the school lunch program. During hearings conducted by the 
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Senate Subcommittee on Nutrition in February of 1982, the OIG 
discussed the possibility of combining income verification of the 
school lunch program with the existing income verification in the 
food stamp program. 

The OIG has suggested that welfare offices would be better 
equipped to handle the improved verification which OIG feels is 
needed in this program. Current estimates are that approximately 
62 percent of students receiving free lunches, eligibility under 130 
percent of poverty, are from families that are also on the food 
stamp program. 

Welfare offices could be set up to handle income verification in 
both programs. Beginning January 1, 1983, computer matches are 
required between food stamp applications and employment wage 
information submitted by employers. In about 37 States such infor- 
mation is reported quarterly; in the remaining States it is available 
annually. The availability of such computerized information would 
greatly aid in the verification process of the school lunch program 
as well, according to the OIG. The use of computerized wage infor- 
mation in the school lunch program could be made administrative- 
ly much more simple if such improved verification were structured 
so as to coordinate or possibly consolidate with existing food stamp 
verification. 

In previous years, eligibility for school lunch was essentially self- 
declaring inasmuch as the family reported income, but there was 
no attempt at verification. The OIG reported that applications for 
free lunches have already declined as a result of the requirement 
for social security numbers and the inclusion of a statement on the 
application warning applicants that income information is subject 
to verification. 

No CBO estimates were requested for this proposal inasmuch as 
such estimates would be based on specifics of day-to-day verifica- 
tion procedures. These would have to be worked out with the De- 
partment of Agriculture in consultation with the Office of Inspec- 
tor General. 

USE HISTORICAL RECORD FOR COMMODITY ASSISTANCE 

As noted earlier, the commodity assistance provided through the 
school lunch program is based on estimates furnished by each State 
at the beginning of the school year. 

USDA purchases the commodities for distribution in the school 
lunch program based on these initial submissions. However, revi- 
sions may be made during the school year to reflect changes from 
the projected estimates. Since the amount of commodities to be dis- 
tributed is usually determined at the beginning of the year, the 
State may have received proportionately more or less than its re- 
vised figures would warrant. 

The Department has occasionally had to purchase more commod- 
ities in order to insure that minimum levels of commodities are dis- 
tributed to each State in those cases where too few commodities 
have been made available — adding to the cost of the program. If 
too much has been purchased and distributed. Federal dollars are 
wasted. Some States may regularly overestimate their lunches in 
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order to receive a higher allotment of commodities, and the State is 
not required to repay the Federal Government. 

Several alternatives to address these problems are available. One 
would be to base commodity distribution on actual participation 
levels in the previous year. This would reduce the likelihood of 
massive overdistribution of commodities. While some States might 
have declining school lunch participation, this formula would tend 
to even out distribution— providing more stability and predictabi- 
lity to both the Federal Government and State agencies. 

A second alternative would be to provide that the value of any 
excess commodities received by a State be subtracted from section 
4 cash assistance to be distributed to the State. Therefore, the Fed- 
eral Government would be protected against overstatements of par- 
ticipation. States that underestimate would receive either commod- 
ities or cash in lieu of commodities to compensate for underesti- 
mates. 

School Breakfast Program 

eliminate the severe need subsidies for free and reduced-price 

breakfasts 

The percentage of schools which have been designated as "severe 
need" and therefore eligible for the higher reimbursement rates, 
has increased since the establishment of the "severe need" designa- 
tion in 1973. This enhanced reimbursement funding was intended 
to assist new schools bxitering the breakfast program and schools 
with high percentages of students eligible for free and reduced- 
price meals. 

Inasmuch as State agencies were originally authorized to estab- 
lish their own eligibility criteria for the designation of severe need, 
many agencies chose the least restrictive guidelines in order to re- 
ceive the highest level of reimbursement available in the program. 
Thus, in some cases, tlu^ criteria many not have accurately reflect- 
ed need. The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 effectively 
eliminated the allowance for States to set criteria, and by July 1, 
1984, the only criteria that will qualify a school for severe n?ed 
will be that a minimum of 40 percent of lunches are served free or 
at a reduced price and the regular reimbursement rate is insuffi- 
cient to cover the cost of the program. 

To a large extent, it can be argued that the severe need funding 
has achieved the goal of assisting new schools into the breakfast 
program. Given this, as well as the higher lunch payments, the 2- 
cent differential, for schools with over 60 percent of lunches served 
at free and reduced-price levels and the protection of the free pro- 
gram from previous budget cuts, it may now be appropriate to con- 
sider eliminating severe need funding. Given the fairly stable 
growth pattern in more recent years— even with severe need fund- 
ing encouragement"-it may be that as many schools as plan to 
offer a breakfast program have done so, and thus there is no need 
to continue the "incentive funding.*' 

Elimination of severe need reimbursement rates would establish 
one unified level of funding for the school breakfast program. Such 
a change would allow for the elimination of cost-based accounting 
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required for severe need schools and would be consistent with the 
1981 legislation which eliminated cost-based accounting in other 
nutrition programs. Currently, the severe need portion of the 
breakfast program is the only cbild nutrition program which con- 
tinues to require cost-based accounting. Cost-based accounting con- 
tinues to be required for severe need payments because of the need 
to show that the regular rate is insufficient to cover the costs of 
the program. Other programs have become performance-based — 
that is, a meal served will receive a specified Federal reimburse- 
ment, regardless of the cost of preparation. 

The impact on individual schools currently receiving severe need 
funding would be offset by the reduced expense in recordkeeping 
which would result from a conversion to the regular rates. The pro- 
posal for eliminating severe need funding was included in S. 1254, 
introduced by Senator Helms on May 21, 1981. 

The elimination of the severe need funding would save the fol- 
lowing, according to estimates from the Congressional Budget 
Office: 

Savings in millions of dollars 

Fiscal year: 

1984 35 

1985 • 35 

1986 40 

ELIMINATE PARTICIPATION BY JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

A' i earlier, participation in the school lunch program de- 
cli. -jng older children, and among schools serving older chil- 
dren. 

One means of reducing the cost of the program would be to 
target benefits to younger schoolchildren. This could be accom- 
plished by eliminating the eligibility of junior and senior high 
schools which constitute 13 percent and 14 percent of all participat- 
ing schools in the school breakfast program. 

The Congressional Budget Office estimates that the savings re- 
sulting from elimination of participation by such schools would be 
as follows: 

Savings in millions of dollars 

Fiscal vear: 

1984 95 

1985 100 

1986 105 

Child Care Food Program: Child Care Centers 



ELIMINATE FOR-PROFIT CENTERS 

The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 reduced the 
number of for-profit centers that could participate in the program 
by providing reinabursement only for those where Federal funding 
through title XX of the Social Security Act is received for at least 
25 percent of children participated in the center. The Senate-passed 
version of the 1981 Reconciliation Act had proposed elimination of 
all for-profit centers, as did the House Budget Committee assump- 
tions underlying the First Concurrent Budget Resolution. 
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Elimination of for-profit centers would establish consistency 
across all child nutrition programs. Nonprofit status is required of 
all ether schools and institutions participating in other FNS pro- 
grams. Elimination of all for-profit centers would save an addition- 
al $3 to $4 million per year according to the Congressional Budget 
Office. 

Savings in millions of dollars 

Fiscal year: 

19S4 3 

1985 • ■ 4 

1986 'ZZZZZZZZ'ZZ 4 

Child Care Food Program: Day Care Homes 
fjjminate day care homes 

In 1982, the administration essentially recommended the elimi- 
nation of the day care home component of the child care food pro- 
gram. This was the effect of the proposal to block grant the school 
breakfast prograro. with the child care food program, excluding day 
care home costs, at 80 percent of the projected costs of those pro- 
grains. 

This program is projected to grow at a faster percentage rate in 
the next 5 years than any other child nutrition program. CBO pro- 
jects approximately 50 pei^cent growth between 1983 and 1988, from 
$101 million to $154 million. 

Inasmuch as 76 percent of the children served under this pro- 
gram are from families with incomes above 130 percent of poverty, 
and in view of overall fiscal restraints, there may be no need to 
continue Federal funding for this program. 

Those \yho are participating represent less than 7-8 percent of 
children in day care homes, and only one-fourth of those are below 
130 percent of poverty. The adverse effect on such families would 
be offset by the fact that such families are already eligible for and 
may be participating in the food stamp program. Additionally, the 
adverse effect could be minimized by the transfer of such children 
into participating child care centers. 

Savings frcn total elimination would be as follows: 

Savings in millions of dollars 

Fiscal year: 

1984 no 

1985 ; 120 

1986 130 

REESTABLISH A MEANS TEST 

If day care homes are to remain in the program, the reinstitution 
of a means test— similar to that in effect prior to May 1980, and to 
that used in the child care centers — may be an appropriate means 
of targeting Federal funds based on the actual financial needs of 
recipients. This is the recommendation of the Office of Inspector 
General if the program is to be continued. 

This would have the effect of making reimbursement rates for 
day care homes compatible with those for child care centers and 
school breakfast and lunch programs as well. 
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The Congressional Budget Office indicates that the reinstitution 
of such a means test — assuming participation levels among income 
groups as reported earlier, 64 percent paid, 11 percent reduced 
price, and 25 percent free — would result in the following level of 
savings over the next 3 fiscal years: 



ESTABUSH A DLENDED KATE BASED ON CHANGES IN PARTICIPATION 

A third option would be to replace the existing fixed reimburse- 
ment rates with a new, uniform rate which reflects the dramatic 
chmges that havv^ occurred in the income composition of the cur- 
rent population served by day care homes. 

A blended reimbursement rate based on the child care food pro- 
gram rates for paid, reduced price, and free meals and snacks, and 
reflecting the current population composition, could result in rates 
more appropriate to the current distribution. 

This option could include the authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to adjust the blended rate to reflect further changes in the 
income composition of those served by the day care homes. 

The "blended rate** method would be an easier option to 
manage — by providers, sponsors, and State and Federal officials. 
However, it still continues a significant subsidy to the 76 percent of 
the population who participate and who have incomes above 130 
percent of poverty. 

No CBO estimate is provided; savings would be based on the level 
of rates established under a blended rate system. 

Child Care Food Program: Child Care Centers and Day Care 

Homes 

comsi^ri?: child care food program with other child care 

programs 

Because there are other Federal programs for preschool children, 
one possibility would be to combine the current child care food pro- 
gram with these other child care programs, which are administered 
primarily by the Department of Health and Human Services. 

It has been argued that having all such programs administered 
by the same Federal agency would enable Congress and the admin- 
istration to have a better overall picture of the Federal benefits 
being received by such child care institutions. Under the present 
system, there is concern that several programs may be providing 
funding for similar or identical purposes, thereby unnecessarily in- 
creasing Federal expenditures. 

The Head Start program and title XX funds are two possible 
areas with which the child care food program might be consoli- 
dated. 



Savings in millions of dollars 



Fiscal year: 



1984 
1985 
1986 



45 

50 
55 
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Summer Food Service Program 



ELIMINATE THE SUMMER FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM 



The Reagan administration recommended the elimination of the 
summer food service program in both 1981 and 1982; its elimina- 
tion was included in the Senate-passed version of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981. The House Budget Committee 
had included an assumption in its first concurrent budget resolu- 
tion that the program would be eliminated. However, the Gramm- 
Latta version which passed the House did not contain elimination. 
In conference with the House, the program was preserved by a 
compromise eliminating private sponsors other than schools, with 
the anticipation that the program would cost $57 million during 
fiscal year 1982. Aj& noted earlier, however, fiscal year 1982 costs 
were approximately $89 million. 

Alternatives for the future of the program include, again, the 
total elimination of the program. Because the program does not set 
individual income criteria, there is no data currently available for 
determining whether poor children are the pTin:iary users of the 
program. There has also been no means of determining what alter- 
native programs the same children may be using or have available 
to them in addition to the summer food service. The program is dif- 
ficult to administer effectively as evidenced by the reluctance of 
States to administer it directly in over one«third of the States. 
Total elimination would save the following amounts: 



The General Accounting Office [GAO] has consistently recom- 
mended that schools are preferable location.? for summer food serv- 
ice operations. This is because school cafeterias offer better food 
storage and/or service facilities. The GAO and the Office of Inspec- 
tor General of USDA have both recommended that schools be used 
increasingly as the sites for summer food service programs. Schools 
already serve 41 percent of all meals served in the program. Limit- 
ing participation to schools only would primarily serve to improve 
the integrity of the sites and the sanitary serving and storage con- 
ditions, with a budget impact of $60 million annually. 

Under an amendment offered by Senators Dole and Leahy to the 
1981 Reconciliation Act, only school food authorities would be eligi- 
ble to participate in the summer food service program. The amend- 
ment was accepted during Senate consideration of the 1981 Recon- 
ciliation Act by the full Senate, but was not included in the final 
Reconciliation Act. 

[Note. — The schools only provision was a 1-year provision with 
total elimination, mentioned earlier, scheduled for fiscal year 1983 
unless further action was taken to extend the program.] 

Savings from limiting participation to schools only are as follows: 



Savings in millions of dollars 



Fiscal year: 



1984 
1985 
1986 



99 
105 
110 



LIMIT PARTICIPATION TO SCHOOLS ONLY 
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Savings in millions of dollars 

Fiscal year: 

1984 60 

1985 60 

1986 65 



ADJUST REIMBURSEMENT LEVELS IN THE SUMMER FOOD PROGRAM 

Another reform option would be to reduce reimbursement levels 
more in line with the other FNS nutrition programs. Currently, 
school lunch and child care food programs are reimbursed for free 
meals at a basic rate of 126.5 cents per lunch, including commod- 
ities, 60 cents for breakfast, and 35.25 cents per snack, in the case 
of the child care food program only. The following table outlines 
the differences in exipting reimbursement rates: 

COMPARISON OF 1 83 SUMMER FOOD SERVICE RATES WITH OTHER FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE 
REIMBURSEMENT RATES— JULY 1, 1982-JUNE 30, 1983 

[In cents] 



Maximum reimbursemenis 
Administrative 



Total maximum 
(operating and 
adminislrative) 



Operating 



Rural and 

self- 
preparation 



Other 



Rural and 

self, 
preparation 



Other 



Free rates 
in school 
lunch, 
breakfast 
and child 
care food 
programs 



Difference 



Rural and 

self, 
preparation 



Other 



luncli/supper 140.50 13.25 11.00 15175 151.50 » 126.50 227.25 2 25.OO 

Breakfast 78.25 7.25 5.75 85.50 84.00 ^ 60.00 ^ 25.5 * 24.00 

Snack 37.00 3.75 2.75 40.75 39.75 35.25 5.50 ' 4.50 

» Includes commodities. Reimbursement rates are 2 cents higher in schools where 60 percent or more of children are eligible for free and 
reduced price school lunches. 

2 Differences in reimbursement rates using Ihe 2 cent differential would be 25.5 cents in self -preparation and 23 cents for others 

3 Severe need schools have a reimbursement rate of 72.25 cents ppr meal. Severe need schools are those which annot afford to serve free and 
reduced price breakfasts at the regular reimbursement rate, because over 40 percent of the children are eligible for free or reduced price lunches, 
because of unusually high preparation costs of local hardships, or because they are required by State law to operate a school breakfast program. 

♦ Differences m reimbursement rates using the severe need reimbursement rates would be 13.25 cents for self-preparation and II 75 cents for 
others. 

Reducing the summer food service reimbursement rates to the 
basic reimbursement rate level of other child nutrition programs 
would result in savings of between $4 and $9 million per year. 

Savings would vary according to when indexing would occur. For 
example, the savings resulting from the reimbursement rates out- 
lined above are as follows: 

Savings in millions of dollars 

Fiscal year: 

1984.. 8 

1985 9 

1986 """"""!!"!!Z"Z!!!! 9 

However, if the new summer rates were indexed in July — as are 
the school program rates — rather than January, as they are now, 
the savings would be reduced somewhat as outlined below: 

Savings in millions of dollars 

Fiscal year: 

1984 4 

1985 5 

1986 ' 5 
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INSTITUTE A MEANS TEST 

One means of targeting benefits to low-income children would be 
to establish a means test for individuals participating in the 
summer food program. Current geographical eligibility does not 
necessarily limit program participation to low-income children. In 
the existing program, only 14 percent of meals to children in camps 
are reimbursed based on income eligibility. Application of the prin- 
ciple to other children may be feasible. This could be especially 
true if sponsor participation were limited to schools, as noted in an 
earlier option. The process of recordkeeping from the regular 
school year through the summer would be administratively simple; 
children who receive free (or free and reduced price) lunches could 
be deemed eligible for summer food service program participation. 
Because no data on income distribution of present participation is 
available, CBO was unable to determine a specific savings resulting 
from such a change. 



CAP OR FREEZE EXPENDITURES 

Another means of reducing the increasing Federal cost of the 
program would be for the Federal Government to ''cap" total Fed- 
eral expenditures at a certain level. For instance, future spending 
might be limited to the fiscal year 1982 level— approximately $89 
million. The Federal Government would pay only up to the fiscal 
year 1982 level to each State. Expenses above that level would have 
to be borne by the individual States or nonprofit organizations. Ac- 
cording to CBO, savings would be as follows: 

Savings in millions of dollars 

Fiscal year: 

19«4 10 

1985 16 

1986 21 



DESIGN FORMULA TO PATTERN SCHOOL LUNCH PARTICIPATION 

Because program participation is so heavily concentrated in sev- 
eral urban areas—over 26 percent of the program is in New York, 
California, and Pennsylvania— some formula might be developed to 
provide individual State ceilings more in line with school lunch 
participation in the free and reduced price categories. This ceiling 
could be applied in the form of a cap on Federal reimbursements to 
individual States or through allocation of block grant funds to indi- 
vidual States, but based on school lunch participation rather than 
historical summer food service records. This option could most 
readily be applied in conjunction with a ceiling on overall Federal 
expenditures such as listed above. 

Special Milk Program 



ELIMINATE THE SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 

As noted earlier, two administrations have recommended that 
the special milk program be eliminated. Even with the changes 
made to the program as a result of the reconciliation acts of 1980 
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and 1981, the program continues to provide Federal assistance 
without regard to need. 

In addition to eliminating the Federal subsidy for nonneedy chil- 
dren, elimination of the special milk program may cause schools 
that are not now participating in the national school lunch pro- 
gram to do so in order to provide greater service to needy chil- 
dren — as well as nonneedy children. 

Total elimination would save the following: 

Savings in millions of dollars 

Fiscal year: 

1984 21.2 

1985 21.4 

1986 23.6 

ELIMINATE PAID CATEGORY 

Another alternative would be to eliminate the "paid category," 
and continue the special milk program only for the small percent- 
age of participating children deemed to be in need — that is where 
household income is at or below 130 percent of the poverty level. 
Such a reform would save approximately $60 million over the next 
3 fiscal years as outlined below: 

Savings in millions of dollars 

Fiscal year 

1984 19 

1985 ,20- 

1986 21 

ROLLBACK INDEXING OF PAID REIMBURSEMENT 

Another, more modest, means of reducing the cost of the pro- 
gram would be to eliminate the indexing of the reimbursement on 
behalf of the paying student. Rolling back the reimbursement to 
the 5 cents per half-pint level, without subsequent indexing, would 
save approximately $9 million in fiscal year 1984 and $29 million 
over the next 3 years as outlined in the following table: 

Savings in millions of dollars 

Fiscal year: 

1984 9 

1985 9 

1986 11 

Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants, and 
Children, Commodity Supplemental Food Program 

The Congressional Budget Office estimates that the special sup- 
plemental food program for women, infants, and children will cost 
approximately $3.3 billion during the next 3 fiscal years if the pro- 
gram continues to maintain its present rate of participation. In 
order to provide nutritional and health care during critical times of 
infant children's growth and development while maintaining fiscal 
responsibility, the following alternatives have been included. 

Because the program is not an entitlement, program expendi- 
tures could be reduced simply by lowering the appropriations 
levels. Independent from budget reductions, or in conjunction with 
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them, proposals are included which are designed to target benefits 
to the most needy applicants. In some cases, changing eligibility 
standards may not result in any net budget savings because sav- 
ings attributable to a change would be offset by increased partici- 
pation levels among those who remain eligible. For instance, lower- 
ing the income eligibility level would result in initial savings; how- 
ever, these might be offset by increased participation among appli- 
cants who remain within the eligible population. For this reason, 
no CBO budget estimates are available for the individual options 
contained in this section regarding the WIC and CSFP programs. 



For fiscal year 1983, as noted earlier, the Reagan administration 
proposed elimination of Federal funding for the categorical special 
supplemental food program and the commodity supplemental food 
program. Services provided by these programs would have been 
made available by revision of, and additional funding for the ma- 
ternal and child health block grant [MCH]. Under the proposal, 
$625.5 million would have been added to funds provided to MCH, 
increasing MCH*s total fiscal year 1983 budget to $1 billion. States 
would have been permitted to use funds for the broad purpose of 
improving maternal and child health by using the funds for health 
or nutrition services. 

The revised MCH block grant program would have been admin- 
stered by the Department of Health and Human Services. States 
would have been allowed to determine the service they wished to 
provide mothers and children and to determine eligibility stand- 
ards and benefit levels. 

The proposal to fold SSFP and CSFP into the MCH block grant is 
consistent with the emphasis on maternal and child health caje in 
the authorizing statutory language for SSFP; SSFP*s stated pur- 
pose is to 3erve as an adjunct to good health care, to prevent health 
problems, and to improve the health status of poor women, infants, 
and children. 

The concept of joint funding with similarly related health pro- 
grams was also included as an option in a study done by the Con- 
gressional Budget Office in May 1980. 

It should be noted that conceptually, the idea of consolidation 
has been supported by several program coordinators from the 
States. However, the consolidation in combination with a 26-per- 
cent reduction in funding was widely opposed by the Stages. 

The high administrative costs of the existing program, 20 per- 
cent, $193 million in fiscal year 1982, makes consolidation attrac- 
tive from the Federal perspective. Inasmuch as federally funded ad- 
ministrative costs of a separate program are high, however, some 
Federal savings could be expected from a merger. A consolidated 
block grant which would reduce overall Federal expenditures by a 
lesser amount might attract greater State interest. 

It should be noted that the maternal and child health block 
grant has a requirement for State matching, while the proposed 
consolidation grant did not. Some observers of the programs were 
concerned that the elimination of the State matching require- 
ment—currently 3 State dollars for every 4 Federal dollars — would 
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result in States eliminating their contributions, or reducing them, 
to such an extent that overall funding for the child and maternal 
health and nutrition purposes would be reduced further than the 
apparent 26-percent reduction of the administration's proposal. 

One means of alleviating this concern would be to replace the 
current $3 for $4 MCH grant with a consolidated grant requiring a' 
State contribution of $3 for every 10 Federal dollars. This configu- 
ration presumes the 26-percent reduction in funding; if there were 
a lower level of reduction, for instance a 10-percent reduction in 
overall funding, a lower State match— approximately 1 State dollar 
for every 4 Federal dollars — would maintain approximately the 
same State contributions as now exist. 

The matching requirements would have no impact on Federal ex- 
penditures, but would ensure that States do not reduce the existing 
expenditures made through the maternal and child health block 
grant in the event of a consolidation v/ith SSFP and CSFP. 

LOWER INCOME ELIGIBILITY LIMITS 

Another program change, wnich may result in savings or, at a 
minimum, target benefits to poorer individuals would be a revision 
in income eligibility standards for participation in SSFP. States 
may now set the income eligibility limit at no less than 100 percent 
of poverty and no more than 185 percent of poverty. A lower limit 
could be set anywhere. For purposes of this discussion, we will use 
130 and 150 percent of the poverty level are needed. 

There are at least two justifications for a change to 130 percent. 
The first is contained in section 17 of the Child Nutrition Act of 
1966 which authorizes the special supplemental food program. The 
statute explains that the program is supplemental to ,the food 
stamp program. Therefore, food stamp recipients are the group of 
individuals which Congress intends to receive the benefits of the 
special supplemental food program. For those other than elderly or 
disabled, income eligibility for food stamps is set at 130 percent of 
income poverty guidelines, therefore, income eligibility for supple- 
mental benefits could be set at the same level, providing consistent 
eligibility guidelines. 

A second justification for setting income eligibility at 130 percent 
is an interest in uniform standards for free assistance in the nutri- 
tion programs. School lunch, school breakfast, child care centers, 
food stamps and special milk all have established 130 percent of 
povexly as the income ceiling for free participation. Participants in 
these programs who have higher incomes are either not eligible or 
must pay a full or reduced price for benefits. 

An identical change in CSFP also would be consistent. 

The savings from this adjustment in the SSFP and CSFP pro- 
grams are uncertain. The priority system established in the cur- 
rent regulations may result in lower income applicants being 
served first, but there is no guarantee that they will. A lower 
income cutoff would ensure that Federal benefits are focused on 
the most needy. 

Another variation on the same concept would be reduction in the 
gross income eligibility ceiling to 150 percent of poverty. This 
would lower the income somewhat for approximately 45 States. 
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Five States already have income eligibility ceilings set at 150 per- 
cent of poverty. 

ESTABLISH REDUCED PRICE ELIGIBILITY 

It has been pointed out that in most other child nutrition pro- 
grams, recipients above 130 percent of poverty must contribute 
some of their income for participation in the program. However, in 
the WIC and CSFP programs no contribution is required of the 
population between 130 and 185 percent of poverty. 

One option would be to establish a fee for participation of those 
individuals. Such a fee would also serve to encourage greater par- 
ticipation among the lower income groups while requiring higher 
income individuals to contribute toward the cost of their participa- 
tion. 

As noted previously, there is no assurance that a lowering of 
income eligibility criteria will result in any savings. None would 
result if additional low-income women and children come into the 
program. While higher income individuals would be eliminated, 
there may be no net change in Federal expenditures, although 
those expenditures would be targeted toward a lower income popu- 
lation. 

LOWER MAXIMUM AGE LIMIT FOR CHILDREN 

Another possible adjustment which may or may not have a 
budget impact is to lower the maximum age limit which is current- 
ly up to age 5 in SSFP and up to age 6 in CSFP. 

Though the priority system may provide some degree of assur- 
ance that infants and younger children are served first, this is not 
guaranteed nationally. 

Medical and nutritional experts believe that good nutrition is 
most important during the firr.t several years of life. The possibility 
of lowering the age requirement was raised at oversight hearings 
held by the Subcommittee on Nutrition in February 1982. Experts 
concurred that nutrition, and the benefits of the program, were es- 
pecially important during the first 2 years of life. 

Vvhile information is available on the total number of children 
aged 1-5 participating in the program— 50 percent of all program 
participants-— there are no national figures on the individual ages 
of children participating within this age range. 

Lowering the age to 2 or 3 in both SSFP and CSFP would target 
benefits to young children during the years when good nutrition is 
especially important. 

Children above age 2 or 3, if removed from eligibility, would 
continue to be eligible for participation in the child care food pro- 
gram which also provides nutritional assistance to predominantly 
preschool children. 

LIMIT PARTICIPATION TO SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM OR 
CHILD CARE FOOD PROGRAM 

Another option would be to preclude participation by children in 
both the WIC program, which permits participating children up to 
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age 5, and the child care food program, which permits by children 
up to age 12. 

It is not known how many children receive benefits under both 
programs. However, given the high priority for mothers and in- 
fants in the WIC program, lower priority groups, such as small 
children who are receiving benefits under another nutrition pro- 
gram could be eliminated from WIC participation. The most likely 
program in which such children would be participating would be 
the child care food program. 

As with other options, such a reduction would permit a retarget- 
ing of benefits to higher priority WIC participants. 

REDUCE ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDING 

Current law establishes that 20 percent of funds be used for ad- 
ministrative costs in SSFP and 15 percent of the amount appropri- 
ated for the provision of commodities to State agencies in the 
CSFP, 

The percentage of funding which is permitted for administrative 
purposes in these two programs is the highest of any Food and Nu- 
trition Service program. 

Currently, administrative costs include costs associated with nu- 
trition eligibility certification, monitoring, startup costs of new pro- 
grams, printing costs for eligibility vouchers, and staffing costs. 

Administrative funding for SSFP was originally 10 percent when 
the program was begun, and legislation in 1975 increased this to 20 
percent. 

A reduction in administrative funding from the current 20 per- 
cent to 15 percent would save approximately $50 million per year. 
A reduction to the original level of 10 percent would save approxi- 
mately $100 million per year. 

To offset the loss of Federal administrative funds, some of the 
federally imposed administrative requirements could be reduced 
and/or States could be required to provide matching funds for ad- 
ministrative costs. Some potential reductions in current adminis- 
trative requirements, identified by the Library of Congress, in- 
clude: 

Elimination of annual State plan requirement and sub- 
stitute either a biennial requirement, or a requirement 
that only revisions or changes in the State plan be submit- 
ted; 

Require quarterly instead of monthly participation and 
financial data reporting; or 

Eliminate dual recordkeeping requirements where recip- 
ients receive both SSFP and health services from the 
agency. 

Such changes could help State and local agencies absorb some of 
the loss of Federal administrative funding. Other current require- 
ments which could be eliminated would be the outreach activities 
designed to expand participation and the requirement that one- 
sixth of administrative funding be spent on nutrition education and 
that fair hearings be held for denial of benefits — even when the 
denied individual is categorically ineligible, such as children over 
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age 5, women who are neither pregnant nor mothers, men, et 
cetera. 

Another option identified by the Library of Congress, which 
could be undertaken independently, or in conjunction with a reduc- 
tion in Federal administrative reimbursements, would be to require 
a State match for administrative funds. For example, if Federal ad- 
ministrative funding were reduced from 20 to 15 percent of total 
funds, a State matching requirement of $1 for each $3 in Federal 
funds would make up the difference. The fiscal year 1983 savings 
from such a reduction would be approximately $51 million, which 
is the same amount the States would have to provide under a l-to-3 
matching requirement. If administrative funding were reduced to 
10 percent of total funds. Federal savings would be approximately 
$102 million in fiscal year 1983, which could be replaced by the im- 
position of a 1-for-l State matching requirement. 

DIRECT DISTRIBUTION OF INFANT FORMULA 

According to the September 1982, report by the Office of Inspec- 
tor General of USDA, significant savings could be achieved by na- 
tional conversion to direct distribution of infant formula. 
. The largest part of the current budget, is spent for infant formu- 
la, the largest single food item purchased under the program. 

The OIG reported that infant formula costs were 53 to 68 cents 
per 13-ounce can higher in retail stores than for similar size cans 
purchased directly from manufacturers. 

The OIG recommended that FNS implement a nationwide direct 
purchase and distribution system for infant formula, contending 
that to do so — based on their audit findings — could result in signifi- 
cant savings or permitting program expansion. 

As noted in the program description, FNS has questioned these 
findings and the advisability of mandating nationwide direct distri- 
bution. There may be some degree to which direct purchase and 
distribution of infant formula would be practicable and budgetarily 
sound in certain areas. 

ESTABLISH NATIONAL NUTRITIONAL RISK DEFINITION 

The General Accounting Office recommended in 1979 that the 
Food and Nutrition Service work to develop uniform standards and 
criteria for determining what constitutes bona fide nutritional 
health risk for different categories of program participants. No 
such clarification or strengthening of the definitions has been 
issued. 

The General Accounting Office had recommended that such 
work be undertaken in collaboration with what is now the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services and recognized professional 
groups such as the American College of Obstetricians and Gyne- 
cologists and the American Academy of Pediatrics to develop uni- 
form criteria. 

The General Accounting Office noted that ''Such criteria should 
be uniformly applied across the board to ensure equitable and con- 
sistent treatment of the program's target population." 

As GAO noted, under the current system of varying definitions 
of nutritional risk. 
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* * * an applicant considered to be at nutritional risk, and 
eligible for the program in one State could be considered 
not at nutritional risk and therefore ineligible in another 
State— depending on the criteria applied. 

ELIMINATE GEOGRAPHICAL DUPLICATION BETWEEN WIC AND CSFP 

As noted in the program descriptions, both the WIC and CSFP 
programs are designed to serve pregnant women and mothers, 
their infants, and children are permitted to operate in the same ge- 
ographical area although participation in both programs is prohib- 
ited. 

Because of the high administrative costs of both programs— 20 
percent in the WIC program and 15 percent in the CSFP~one pos- 
sible option would be to restrict the CSFP to only those areas in 
which the WIC program is not operating. No savings would result 
if there were a corresponding increase in the WIC program in 
those areas where CSFP was eliminated. However, this would 
ensure that the maximum amount of funds are targeted to actual 
recipients rather than being used on duplicative administrative 
costs. 

Nutrition Education and Training [NET] 

ELIMINATE NET GRANTS 

The Reagan administration has twice recommended the elimina- 
tion of the NET program. Instead, Congress reduced its funding to 
the present level of S5 million. 

It was argued that the program has met the original objective of 
encouraging curriculum development of nutrition education. 
Having succeeded, it could be eliminated. 

Savings would be as follows: 

Savings in millions of dollars 

^^scai year: 

1984 r 

1985 : [['Z 5 

i^>s6 5 

State Administrative Expenses 
elimination of state administrative expenses 

The program was initiated in 1966 to provide additional Federal 
funding to assist States in providing technical assistance and super- 
vision of tlie child nutrition programs. Now that operation of the 
program is well underway, it may be questionable how necessary is 
the continued Federal funding of such activities, particularly tech- 
nical assistance. Federal funding may be merely substituting for 
State dollars which otherwise would be spent on statewide adminis- 
tration. 

States operated the school lunch program without such Federal 
expenditures prior to 1966, and would likely be able to do so again. 
Elimination of Federal funding for State administrative expenses 
would save $48 million in fiscal year 1984, as outlined below: 
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Savings in millions of dollars 



Fiscal year: 



Amount 



1984 
1985 
1986 



48 
49 
51 



EXPENSES BASED ON FREE OR BOTH FREE AND REDUCED-PRICE LUNCHES 

ONLY 

Because the majority of expenses incurred by States are associat- 
ed with the largest of the child nutrition programs, the school 
lunch program, it may be reasonable to use that program as the 
sole basis for State administrative expenses — if such expenses 
continue to be reimbursed by the Federal Government. Such a pro- 
posal would reduce the complexity of the calculation of the State 
administrative expenses. 

To make administrative expenses reflect the proportion of needy 
students only, it may be appropriate to base any reimbursement on 
the number of free or both free and reduced-price lunch meals 
served. Such a reform would make the program more needs-based, 
rather than providing across-the-board funding. 

CAP OR SET AUTHORIZATION LEVEL FOR STATE ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPENSES 

Another method for increased simplification and budget savings 
would be to set an authorization ceiling, and then apportion indi- 
vidual State allotments according to historic participation records. 
For instance, a set authorization level of $20 million would save 
$28 million in fiscal year 1984. That amount could then be distrib- 
uted to the individual States based on previous participation 
records. If a State had received 1.5 percent of the total SAE in the 
previous fiscal year, it could receive 1.5 percent of the $20 million. 

This option could be combined with the above option, using 
school lunch participation as the sole determinant of State admin- 
istrative expenses. 
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GENERAL ISSUES FOR CONSIDERATION 



The following sections deal with general characteristics about 
the child nutrition programs which may attract future congression- 
al attention, but for which specific legislative options have not been 
included in this committee print. 

Multiple Program Participation 

As noted in the preceding descriptions of eligibility criteria, in 
only two instances does participation in one FNS program preclude 
participation in another program. Since 1982, schools or other eligi- 
ble institutions that participate in the special milk program may 
not participate in any other Federal meal service program— school 
breakfast, school lunch, child care food, or summer food service. 
Additionally, an individual may not participate simultaneously in 
the special supplemental food program for women, infants, and 
children and in the commodity supplemental food program. 

In all other situations, eligibility for, or actual participation in, 
one program in no way restricts eligibility or participation in an- 
other program. 

While this committee print has not focused on the food stamp 
program, also administered by the Food and Nutrition Service, the 
same is true— participation in any child nutrition program does not 
preclude participation in the food stamp program, or vice versa. 

The food stamp program is generally available to families who 
meet a 130 percent of poverty gross income test, as well as other 
criteria regarding assets and work registration which are not im- 
posed in child nutrition programs. Additionally, there is a higher 
poverty level income eligibility standard foiL^bouseholds containing 
an elderly or disabled member in the food iicr,:cnp program. 

For instance, there is no restriction prl.vjetiting schoolchildren in 
a family from participating in one or both'school meal service pro- 
grams even if the family receives food stamps. Food stamp benefits 
are predicated on three meals prepared, though not necessarily 
eaten, at home. For students who receive both food stamps and free 
school lunches, the Federal Government partially subsidizes four 
rather than three meals each school day. Indeed, the estimate from 
the Department of Agriculture is that approximately 35 percent of 
all food stamp households contain students who participate in the 
school lunch program or, conversely, that 62 percent of children re- 
ceiving free lunches are from families receiving food stamps. 

[Note.— The Reagan administration proposed in its fiscal year 
1982 budget to eliminate this situation by reducing food stamp 
benefits to families v^ith students in elementary and sec(Jndary 
schools. However, this proposal was not enacted.] 
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The age of children and income level of their families are the pri- 
mary determinants of the number of programs in which a family 
may be eligible to participate. The following tables outline the 
maximum possibilities for nutritional assistance under several 
income poverty standards existing in the current programs. 

POSSIBILITIES FOR MULTIPLE PARTICIPATION IN EXISTING CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS 



FSP WIC CCFP SBP NSLP SFS SMP « 



At Of betow 130 perceni of poverty: 

Adult X 

Pregnant or lactaling moltiers only X 

Ctiildren 5 and under XXX X X 

Cliildren 5 to 12 X X X X X X 

Children 12 to 18 X X X X X 

Between 130 and 185 percent of poverty: 

Adult (2) 

Pregnant or lactating mothers only X 

Children 5 and under X X X X 

Children 5 to 12 X X X X X 

Children 12 to 18 X X X X 

Above 185 percent of poverty: 

Adult (2) 

Pregnant or lactating mothers only 

Children 5 and under X X X 

Children 5 to 12 X X X X X 

Children 12 to 18 X X X X 



' As noted previously, institutions may not participate In t»th the special milk program and ottier meal service programs. It is possible, liowever. 
that a child under age 1? could participate in special milk at school and then receive assistance from the child care food program after school 
when snacks are provided, or Ixfore school with a breakfast. 

'■' Some elderly and disabled adults may have gross incomes above 130 percent of poverty and would be eligible because of the higher income 
ceilings which apply for households containing siicfi individuals. 

Note; FSP— Food stamp program, WIC— Special supplemental food program for women, infants, and children. CCFP— Child care food program. 
SBP— School breakfast pfogram. NSLP— National school lunch program. SFS— Summer food service program. SMP— Special milk program. 

As the above table demonstrates, some individuals, particularly 
children from households with gross incomes below 130 percent of 
poverty, may be eligible for as many as five separate programs. 
However, very little information is available from the Department 
of Agriculture to determine how extensive may be the actual prac- 
tice of participating in several programs. With the exception of the 
food stamp/school lunch participation previously cited, no data has 
been collected to determine the degree to which eligible households 
actually participate in more, than one program. 

One specific "multiple participation^* option has been included in 
the options section of this committee print— that of limiting children 
under age 5 to either the children care food program or the WIC 
program, but not both. 

The issue of multiple participation is one which may attract in- 
creasing attention in view of concerns about overall Federal ex- 
penditures and about targeting program benefits. 

Dual Sources of Funding 

One concern that has been expressed in several recent reports is 
that of dual reimbursement. The potential for abuse due to dual 
funding sources is being examined as auditors within the Office of 
Inspector General of USDA assess the bookkeeping of various orga- 
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nizations participating within programs operated by the Food and 
iNutrition Service. 

The Office of the Inspector General and the Food and Nutrition 
bervice have investigated cases in which providers submitted 
c aims for the same meals under two FNS programs. These are 
clearly unlawful, and prosecutions have been pursued. 

However, another form of dual reimbursement which may be in- 
creasing occurs when a provider receives funding from FNS and 
another Federal or a non-Federal source for the same meal service. 
tor example, the OIG recently concluded that summer food service 
providers may be receiving Federal funds from both the summer 
food service and from the upward bound programs. Upward bound 

rlnnrf fK ^fi^*"^ ^tP^'^T-^''^^^ Education. See OIG semiannual 
report for the 6 months ending March 31, 1982. 

The same dual reimbursement question arose in the case of day 
care centers which receive funding under title XX of the Social 
becurity Act as well as from the child care food program, resulting 
in multiple reimbursements from two agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

.u^.'^?.°''j ^° Inspector General, one recent audit "disclosed 
that Federal agencies do not have an effective method for ensuring 
that grantees did not budget the same costs to more than one Fed- 
eral agency. 

The Inspector General specifically cited one child care center in 
which over $200,000 in duplicated costs had been charged to more 
than one Federal program, noting that over $58,000 of those dupli- 
cated charges had been fully reimbursed by the agencies involved. 
SLa?y"l9 198? ^^"^''^^'^ '"^P"''*^ °" Multi-Funded Agencies, 

[Note.— This same question may be involved with private fund- 
ing as well. For instance, most for-profit child care centers charge 
based on full child care service. However, if they are participating 
in the child care food program, they will receive Federal subsidiei 
tor the meals provided.] 

The pIG has been working with the Food and Nutrition Service 
and other agencies to develop administrative remedies to ensure 
that the same program costs are not billed to and paid for more 
than once by different Federal agencies. It may be that a specific 
legislative initiative is necessary to prohibit such dual reimburse- 
ments at the taxpayer s expense. 

New Federalism 

PioQ^^^^fu administration was involved in discussions through- 
out 1982 with State and local officials about its initiative, broadly 
defined as New Federalism." Under the proposal as first outlined 
by the President early last year, the Federal Government would 
turn back certain programs to the States as well as certain sources 
of funding. The Federal Government would also assume certain 
other programs, the operation and cost of which are currently 
shared between Federal and State governments. 

The administration's talks with State and local officials have 
been a part of discussions to sort out and redefine the activities 
most appropriate and suitable for the Federal Government and 
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those most appropriate and suitable for State and local govern- 

™The" administration included within its talking Poinf jf^t 
«nrnmpr a DroDosal that all child nutrition programs with the ex- 
e'tSn Ke's edaf supplemental f-d P-gram for women, in- 
fants and children be part of the turnback to the States. 

The concept of "New Federalism" with respect to the child nutri- 
tion orograms °s not discussed in this committee print inasmuch as 
suchSderatio^ would be influenced largely by its context in an 
overall "New Federalism" proposal. 
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those most appropriate and suitable for State and local govern- 

"^The' administration included within its talking Poinf jf^t 
summer a proposal that all child nutrition programs with the ex- 
ce^tSn of the'special supplemental food program for women, in- 
fants and children be part of the turnback to the States. 

The concept of "New Federalism" with respect to the child nutri- 
tion orograms °s not discussed in this committee print inasmuch as 
suchSderatio^ would be influenced largely by its context in an 
overall "New Federalism" proposal. 
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